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Flag Presentation a Solemn Ceremony 


Chaplains Frank M. Brown and J. J. Carey Participate in 
“Activation” of New Armored Division 


RarELy does one have the high honor 
of assisting in the Activation of an 
Armored Division. It was indeed a 
privilege for John J. Carey, Catholic 
chaplain, and Frank M. Brown, United 
Lutheran chaplain, to participate in the 
inspiring and solemn Activation cere- 
mony of the 13th Armored Division, 
Camp Beale, California, October 15. 

Major General John B. Wogan di- 
rected the general set-up of the cere- 
mony. The civilian population of near- 
by communities, Sacramento and San 
Francisco, were given notice of the af- 
fair and at least ten thousand people 
were present. A stand was set up for 
the participants and the honored guests. 
Temporary stands were erected for in- 
vited guests and a large area was roped 
off for spectators. Long before the ar- 
rival of the dignitaries the stands. were 
filled and thousands were standing 
along the edge of the parade grounds. 


Significant Flags 

Headed by a motorcycle escort, Gen- 
eral John B. Wogan, General Vernon 
Evans, General lawrence C. Jaynes, 
Senator Rich of Marysville, and official 
guests arrived at the scene of the cele- 
bration. They were met by a flag escort 
bearing the colors, the division flag, and 
the flags of the three generals. As they 
ascended the platform, the colors, the 
division flag, and the flags of the gen- 
erals were brought up to their posi- 
tions behind and around the official 
party. On either side of the platform 
color guards held aloft the new colors 
soon to be presented to the various 
units of the division. Members of the 
general staff and the entire command 
greeted the general and Senator Rich 
with the customary honors. 

General Wogan called on Chaplain 
Carey to offer the Invocation. Colonel 
Herbert Frost, chief-of-staff, read the 
Activation Orders and messages of con- 
gratulations. Senator Rich was then 
introduced. He said, in part, that the 
building of Camp Beale in such a short 
time was a real indication of American 
ability and that now he believes in 
miracles. 

General Wogan called attention to 
the Activation of the 13th Armored 
Division and said that Uncle Sam was 
now the proud father of a lusty fighting 
baby. He called on the officers and men 
to train their muscles for vigorous com- 
bat and prove their loyalty to their 
country. 

Following the general’s address, he 
and his aide, accompanied by the flag 
bearers with their ten new beautiful 
American flags, moved to a place in the 


field in front of the stand. They were 
met by the commanding officers of ten 
units of the division. With stirring 
words General Wogan charged the unit 
commanders to guard well these em- 
blems of their country’s honor and 
never let them touch the ground or fall 
into enemy hands. The general then 
presented the colors personally to the 
commanders and called on the division 
chaplain, Frank M. Brown, to bless the 
colors. The words of the blessing were: 


“Oh God, Who holdest in Thy hands 

all the might of man and before 
whom the nations rise and fall, we 
solemnly ask Thee to bless and 
hallow these colors. of the -13th 
Armored Division that they may 
ever be emblems of sacred honor, 
inspiration, and loyalty to us and 
our country. Grant that the men 
represented by these colors may be 
filled with righteous zeal, fear no 
danger, shrink from no duty, over- 
come all enemies of righteousness, 
and uphold the inalienable rights 
of all men within our Nation, 
among our Allies, and throughout 
the people of the world. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


After the blessing everyone stood at 
attention while the band played the 
National Anthem. The entire division 
passed in review of Major General John 
B. Wogan and the members of his staff. 
A reception was held at the Officers’ 
Club immediately following the cere- 
monies and many people expressed 
their good wishes to members of the 

13th Armored Division. 

Frank M. Brown (Major), 

Division Chaplain. 


New Hospice for Girls 


Tue Lutheran Inner Mission Society 
of Reading and Vicinity has purchased 
the residence, 1516 Mineral Spring 
Road, Reading, Pa. It will be used as a 
hospice for girls. For years the society 
has felt the need for larger quarters, 
and this property will adequately care 
for the expansion of this work. 

Sister Esther Schenker and Sister 
Bertha Dahm were welcomed by the 
board and the Lutheran Woman’s 
League. The former will be the visita- 
tion deaconess; the latter the deaconess 
in charge of the hospice. Both of these 
deaconesses are from the Mary J. 
Drexel Motherhouse in Philadelphia 
and are well equipped for their respec- 
tive work. 
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At the fall rally of the Young 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Reading Conference, a special feature 
was made of the departure of two 
young women from Reading to enter 
the class of candidates for the diaconate 
at the Philadelphia Motherhouse. They 
are Misses Mildred Sassaman and 
Edith Aulenbach, both members of 
Holy Spirit Church, Dr. Charles G. 
Beck pastor. 
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The Book of Books 


THE annual recurrence of “Bible Sunday” is not a 
Lutheran enactment, but it is in accord with a tenet of 
our system of doctrine that is distinctive. When there- 
fore the American Bible Society asks that use of the 
Bible be explained, studied, and emphasized during the 
Lord’s Day worship of December 13, the request is not 
only announced but sincerely endorsed. 

We Lutherans do not make a fetich of the Bible. 
Neither in its entirety nor in any of its parts do we 
carry it as a kind of charm against imagined evil in- 
fluences. But we do bestow upon it a reverence which 
can be accorded to no other book. While we realize 
that it has the material and mechanical features of other 
published volumes, the character of its contents confers 
upon it a place to which nothing else in printed or writ- 
ten form can aspire. 

Its uniqueness lies actually in its peculiar message. 
It brings to its readers and hearers nothing less than 
revelation from God of truths which man cannot acquire 


; 


through his own research and experiences. ‘That which 
we could not know of ourselves” comes to us by means 
of the Bible. What chosen men learned of the divine 
plan of salvation; that which they committed to writing 
in order that later generations might have it for their 
learning—this, the plan of salvation, is our Bible. 

But even more, it is the instrument which the Holy 
Spirit uses in delivering to man those spiritual gifts 
which the divine way of life requires. It is thus that 
“the power of God unto salvation” comes within reach 
of those for whom it is the means of grace. It is “quick 
and powerful,” this Word, the weapon of the Spirit. 

And finally the Bible is such a medium of communica- 
tion as enables the Word of God to go into all the world 
with its saving power. It is or it can be the means of all 
races hearing the wonderful works of God, each in his 
own language. It protects against superstitions; it up- 
lifts virtues and weakens vices. It equalizes mankind 
first before God and then among men. 
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Wie Chan in the News 


Pioneering for 125 Years 

Just about as long as there have been any Sunday 
schools in America, there has been an American Sunday 
School Union. It was this agency which awakened the 
major denominations to the value of the Sunday school 
idea, more than a century ago. 

Today the Union still finds work to do, off the beaten 
trails where organized congregations cannot survive. 
There are 10,000 abandoned 
churches right now in rural 
areas of America, which the 
Union hopes to open again as 
Sunday schools under the care 
of its missionaries. 

“Our thoughts and activities 
are directed, as they have been 
for a century and a quarter, 
toward bringing the message of 
salvation to those outside the 
influence of the gospel—espe- 
cially the boys and girls in rural America,” states 
E. Clarence Miller, president of the Union. Last year 
the 160 missionaries supported by the Union traveled 
2,447,720 miles to minister to more than 130,000 pupils 
in 3,500 rural Sunday schools. The Union work does not 
encroach on denominational fields. 

The Sunday School Union, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, celebrated its anniversary on November 
15. The Union publishes the Sunday School World, the 
Sunday School Missionary, and complete lesson mate- 
rial for its schools. 


Enlarging the Federal Council 

Next week in Cleveland something definite will prob- 
ably develop in regard to the proposal to unite the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches with other interdenominational 
agencies—International Council of Religious Education, 
Home Missions Council, Foreign Missions Conference, 
and four others. 

A constitution for such a merged body will be pre- 
sented. The name proposed is “North American Council 
of the Churches of Christ.” 

Each of the eight agencies except the Federal Council 
will hold meetings on December 7. Joint sessions will 
be held on December 8 and 9; and ‘the Federal Council 
will hold its biennial meeting December 10-12. 

The general principle of the proposed constitution is 
that the new body would be a continuation of the Fed- 
eral Council in that its membership would consist of 
denominations as corporate wholes. It would be respon- 
sible for co-ordinating work of the denominations in 
fields in which they feel the need of co-operation. 


One Way to Solve a Problem 

St. LuxKe’s congregation, an Episcopal mission in 
Union, N. J., has been prevented from building a church 
by government restrictions. The congregation had to 
find some place to go. The dwelling in which meetings 
were being held had been sold. 
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So St. Luke’s bought a roadhouse. Removing the tap 
room, cleaning up and repairing the building, and a few 
other incidentals will enable the congregation to estab- 
lish itself in satisfactory quarters. 


More Lutheran Unity 


Tue American Lutheran Conference at its recent 
meeting in Rock Island urged its constituent members 
to invite into pulpit and altar fellowship those Lutheran 
bodies not now in fellowship. 

Such action would be in line with the recent proposal 
of the American Lutheran Church, a member of the 
Conference, to the United Lutheran Church and the 
Missouri Synod. 

At present most Lutherans in.the Conference do not 
exchange pulpits or receive communion with members 
of the United Lutheran Church or the Missouri Synod. 

The proposal to seek the establishment of fellowship 
with other Lutherans was made by Dr. Conrad Bergen- 
doff, president of Augustana College and Seminary. 
“Any of the five groups in the Conference can veto the 
action of the other four in admitting other Lutheran 
bodies to membership in the Conference,” Dr. Bergen- 
doff pointed out, “because all present members must 
establish pulpit and altar fellowship with a Lutheran 
group before it can be admitted.” 

Dr. Bergendoff said that he “sometimes feels that in 
the American Lutheran Conference we have a well that 
keeps us in and keeps others out. .. . We can get to- 
gether with other Lutheran bodies in the National 
Lutheran Council, and yet we refuse pulpit and altar 
fellowship with these bodies.” 

“There is not a Protestant church in the country 
where there exists such profound unity regarding the 
fundamentals of Christian faith, doctrine, and practice 
as the Lutheran Church,” Dr. T. O. Burntvedt, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Free Church, told the Conference. 
“On the other hand there is no church where the dif- 
ferences which do exist are more magnified.” 

The constituent members of the American Lutheran 
Conference are the American Lutheran Church, Augus- 
tana Synod, Norwegian Lutheran Church, Lutheran 
Free Church, and United Danish Church. They number 
1,143,395 confirmed members (1941), nearly a third of 
the confirmed Lutherans of America. Dr. L. H. Yocum, 
Detroit, was elected president of the Conference to suc- 
ceed Dr. E. E. Ryden. 


Negro Department for Episcopal Church 


A secrETARY for Negro work at national headquarters 
of the Episcopal Church will probably be appointed at 
the next meeting of the National Council. 

At the last meeting of the Council favor was shown 
toward a proposal that a Negro clergyman be appointed 
by the Presiding Bishop as secretary for Negro work, 
and that an inter-racial committee be formed and $6,500 
appropriated for the work. The need for developing a 
basic policy in Negro work was expressed. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE . 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Strange but happy news for fuel oil users has just 
come out of England. Contrary to previous conclusions 
of geologists, ‘‘rich, thick, highest grade Pennsylvania- 
type crude oil is gushing out of the ground” somewhere 
in England. Production in thousands of barrels, indicat- 
ing an oil field and not an oil pocket, is vouched for by 
accredited authorities. Oil technicians and workers have 
already been carried over to England to develop and 
extend the oil operations as much as possible. British 
refineries, long in use to refine crude oil tanked in, are 
amply able to handle this unexpected trick of nature. 
At the same time Canada is pushing extensive opera- 
tions to mine the heretofore untapped tar sands of 
Northern Alberta. These sands are estimated to contain 
at least 100,000,000,000 barrels of oil and to have an oil 
content of 25 per cent by weight. Their existence has 
been known by white men since 1788, when adventurers 
discovered oil bubbling out of the sands; but the Indians 
had, from time immemorial, been using pockets of pitch 
te caulk their canoes. Oil wells have been in existence 
around Fort Norman since 1921, but distance from mar- 
kets, a scanty population, lack of refining facilities, and 
the bitter winter weather have up till now obstructed 
the proper development of the industry. The new 
Alaska Highway. and pressing military needs will now 
open the way. These two developments should event- 
ually relieve the present demand for tankers, and the 
users of oil heaters will not complain about that. 


Admiral Darlan, Vichy’s head of all her armed rem- 
nants, sought (October 26) to impress the United Na- 
tions with Dakar’s formidable preparations for defense. 
But the foremost item of any defense must be man 
power to direct it and the will to defend. Darlan, how- 
ever, failed to mention -the “underground railway” in 
active operation there, with its terminus in Free French 
territory just over the border, or the equally advan- 
tageous station-stops in British Gambia, to the south. 
Travel on the “underground” is hazardous. So far only 
about one out of five completes the journey, but the 
service is rapidly improving. The other four are shot 
or imprisoned by the pro-Vichy authorities, but the sit- 
uation is demoralizing those who remain and feeds un- 
rest. Native chieftains are more or less openly abetting 
the flight of officers, soldiers, and sailors from the Dakar 
area, and the authorities so distrust the loyalty of the 
French seamen that they lock them below deck while 
the ships are passing Gibraltar. They have good rea- 
son for the action, because many sailors have jumped 
overboard at this point, to be quickly picked up by 
small British boats that trail along for that very purpose. 


Just What essential connection there may be between 
Japan’s “co-prosperity” program and the all-Asia League 
being pushed vigorously to unite the various Christian 
denominations and other forms of religion in Japanese- 
controlled lands, is obscure. The reason must be sought 
in the labyrinthine mind of Japan’s present military 
clique; they seem to think it is most important. It is 
obvious that the intention is to impose the same abso- 
lutist pressure upon the various forms of religion in the 
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territories they control at present as they have already 
laid upon the military and civilian ranks of Japan. That 
means the exaltation of worship offered to the “genius” 
of the Japanese Emperor in quite the same way prac- 
ticed by pagan Rome and used to sharpen the persecu- 
tion of the early Christians. To that end Japan’s official 
cult, Shintoism, will be put to the fore. We have the 
authority of the Director-General of the Greater Jap- 
anese Mohammedan Society to assure us that the spread 
of Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity will not receive official encouragement. 
Indeed it is to be expected that they will be actively 
discouraged if they are not sufficiently circumspect and 
subservient. The initial willingness of these various re- 
ligious groups to combine and co-operate in a national 
form of organization incorporating the name of Japan 
(the Japanese Christian Church, for instance) is likely 
to embarrass and make difficult any decided opposition 
to the official will now in the saddle; yet that way lies 
their future life, even if it be “with persecutions.” 


Our War Department has recently developed a float- 
ing match box, equipped with striking bars, which will 
stand the test of the most adverse weather conditions. 
The box, round and made of synthetic resin, contains 
twenty matches (one for each cigarette in a pack, pre- 
sumably). A tiny emergency compass is attached to one 
end of the box. Matches taken from a box submerged 
for more than a month without any damage to the in- 
terior, were easily ignited. The advantage of the inven- 
tion to soldiers in the field can well be imagined. After 
the war, the match box and its contents will become an 
added luxury for the bath tub and the swimming pool. 


Just for Instance: The work week in England’s more 
than forty Royal Ordnance Factories is fifty-five hours 
for women and sixty hours for men. This is a reduction 
from the former seventy to eighty hours a week; the 
output, however, has not suffered. . .. The color choice 
for private automobiles (very few at that) in Belgium 
is strictly limited. They must not be painted gray, blue- 
gray, or green-gray. This is ordered to prevent con- 
fusion with German military vehicles; also to avoid 
their successful use in anti-Nazi schemes. . . . Belgian 
insurance companies are not allowed to pay off expired 
policies that were issued to Jews and paid up by them. 
The occupation authorities claim the money. . . . The 
British and Russian governments are co-operating in 
the transportation of 10,000 Polish women, children, and 
old men to Uganda in the Belgian Congo for the dura- 
tion of the war. ... There are now over 13,000 in the 
FBI personnel—4,600 of: whom are field operatives. 
Quite an increase from the 300 in the service in 1932.... 
London calls attention to her crack flyer (a railway 
train) which for the last eighty years (since June 
1862) has promptly left its King’s Cross platform, with 
but two exceptions, daily at 10 A. M. Its history extends 
over the reign of five different sovereigns. Its name, 
“The Flying Scotsman,” indicates that England depends 
upon the Scotch on her railroads as well as in her Parlia- 
ment and her armed forces. 


In the procession of the seasons, as Advent takes its 
place upon the calendar, the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief, to whom this season has been assigned 
by the Church, embraces the opportunity of bringing 
its mission to the attention of the Church. This has be- 
come an annual occurrence; but this year in accordance 
with instructions given by our Louisville convention 
special importance is attached to our appeal. 

While the country is concerned with those of our 
number who are soldiers in a righteous cause, their ade- 
quate remuneration and their proper pensioning in the 
afterwhile, the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 
is concerned with those of our number who have been 
soldiers in the cause of righteousness who were not 
adequately remunerated and who have not had pro- 
vided for them proper pensions. 


An Insufficient Sum 

Three hundred dollars per year is not the proper pen- 
sion for a man with a college and seminary training who 
las served during the years of his activity for the salary 
of a subordinate clerk. The Church has been slow to 
recognize the fact that when the minister comes to the 
last mile she should not treat him as a pauper but as a 
pensioner. She should not wound his spirit and break 
his heart by a dole of charity, but should count it a high 
honor and a joyous privilege to make his last mile the 
brightest and the best. 

Behind the mind’s eye we have seen marching on 
from east to west, a great company of consecrated men 
and women, men who have faithfully preached through 
the long years the gospel of a living and loving Christ, 
men and their devoted companions who, in far too many 
cases, have been inadequately provided for by those 
whom they served, and yet through it all have gone on, 
always faithful to their God and their churches, con- 
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More Money for Pensions 


The U. L. C. A’’s Plans for Pastors’ Retirement 
are Not Sufficiently Financed 


By Sec’y Harry Hopces 


scious of the fact that they were facing a setting sun 
obscured by the clouds of financial darkness and despair. 

All responsible men and women yearn for unfailing 
incomes in old age. They do not wish to become burden- 
some to children or to receive government doles or 
other public charity. Thousands who have practiced 
self-denial and saved consistently through the years 
with the hope of independence, are now disturbed by 
unsettled financial conditions and the uncertainty of 
their investments. As age creeps upon them and they 
see their savings slip away, anxiety comes to destroy 
the peace of mind which they expected to have in their 
declining years. To these the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief must minister. This ministering causes 
the Board to expend money in excess of the income 
from its endowment fund, which nets 3.54 per cent plus 
the income from the Church’s apportionment which is 
paid but 56% per cent, with the result that its deficit, at 
this writing (November 1, 1942) amounts to $92,887.70. 


Concerning That Deficit 

That the deficit is not larger is due to our well-in- 
vested funds, which throughout the depression years— 
with the exception of $30,000—continued to pay interest. 

There seems to be a feeling abroad in some parts of 
the Church that the Board has lost large sums of money 
in investments. This is not a fact; and for the informa- 
tion of the Church we here record our probable losses 
which will compare favorably with financial institutions 
the country over. 

We have on deposit in a closed bank $57,000, from 
which at some time we will secure a percentage. How 
much, we do not know. 

Through depreciation in the value of real estate 
owned and sold we have lost $169,816.29. 

There have been no other losses. 

There was paid in the 1928 campaign $3,246,573.23; 
the endowment fund to date amounts to $3,510,715.99. 

Our pension family numbers 1,156 persons, and we 
expend in pensions annually $254,520. 

At the Savannah convention of the Church the Board 
reported its growing deficit because of poorly paid ap- 
portionment. The Church instructed the Board to sub- 
mit to the next convention at Columbus a contributory 
plan. The Board submitted a plan such as was operated 
by the denominations and other branches of the Lu- 
theran Church. The convention referred it to a com- 
mittee for study and report to the next convention at 
Baltimore. 


Plans Encounter Obstacles 

The committee changed the distribution of the rate of 
payments, changed technical to more popular language, 
and submitted the plan to the Baltimore convention. 
The convention referred the plan back to the committee 
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to make certain changes and report to the next conven- 
tion at Omaha. The committee discovered the suggested 
changes to be impracticable and submitted the same 
plan to the Omaha convention in a popular statement, 
which, after much discussion, was adopted unanimously 
by the convention. 

This plan was later reviewed by the Legal Committee 
of the Executive Board together with a committee from 
the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief, and a re- 
vised plan was submitted to the Louisville convention 
and was adopted in part. 

We now have two pension plans: 1. The original non- 
contributory plan, in which all clergymen and mission- 
aries, their widows and dependent children will have 
an equal share. 

2. The new contributory plan, in which the clergy- 
man and missionary and their congregations or other 
salary-paying agency, will each pay percentages of the 
salary annually as follows: 2 per cent the first year, 3 
per cent the second year and thereafter 4 per cent. 

This second plan is the best and cheapest insurance 
that a young man can buy. It will enable the older man 
to lay up reserves in addition to the pension granted 
him by the non-contributory system. It should serve as 
the response to the desire for a contributory system 
which has received widespread expression in the 
19 Fe Wee Soy 2 

Our Church is unique in that it operates two plans. 
The other churches, when they inaugurated the con- 
tributory plan, closed the door of the non-contributory 
plan to new entrants. 

Every minister will receive a copy of the contributory 
plan as adopted at Louisville and can have additional 
copies upon application for his church council. 

This plan is not so much for the minister as for the 
ministry; and every minister who submits the plan to 
his council or congregation should forget himself and 
think of his brethren, the men “who follow in his train.” 


National “Social Security” 


Every man and woman in the congregation should 
remember that his or her employer is compelled by law 
to pay to the Federal Social Security Board a percent- 
age of his or her salary toward a later pension. The 
ministry is not included in the provisions of the Social 
Security Act; therefore no one with a sense of justice 
can vote to withhold the entrance of his Church into 
the plan. Shall the Church provide less than the world? 

So much for the contributory plan. 

Your minister yet has a share in the non-contributory 
plan. There are four ways in which you can help to 
maintain this fund. 

1. Pay your personal pledge on apportionment in full. 

2. As you have means contribute directly to the 

Board for its Endowment Fund or for its Relief 
Department. 

3. Invest in the Board’s Annuity Bonds, which pay a 

liberal rate of interest. 

4. Remember the Board in your will. 

Some time ago we were asked: “How much pension 
do you pay?” We replied: “Three hundred dollars per 
year.” Came another quéstion: “What can a man do 
with three hundred dollars per year?” We replied: “Our 
concern is not what ‘can’ he do with it but what ‘will’ 
he do without it.” 
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Pioneer Lutheran 


Missionary in the Midwest 


FatHeR Heyer (John Christian Frederick Heyer) 
arrived in St. Paul, Minn., by steamer November 16, 
1857. The significance of this date is four-fold: 


I. Jt began ten years of aggressive home mission work on the 
part of an old man (aged 64) famed mosily for his for- 
eign mission work. 

He began in St. Paul and Red Wing and traveled 
southward as far as Owatonna and Rochester and north- 
ward as far as Cambridge seeking scattered Lutherans, 
holding services, organizing congregations, and placing 
pastors. Most of the time he traveled in a miniature 
home-made prairie schooner drawn by a blind horse 
and often slept in this vehicle even in winter. Thus he 
preserved to the fold thousands of scattered sheep. 


II. This was the first missionary effort of eastern Lutherans 
that brought permanent results in Minnesota. 
Heyer was first supported by the General Synod and 
later by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
Trinity Church, St. Paul, and St. John’s, Red Wing, 
organized by Father Heyer, along with many others he 
founded, continue today. 


III. This was the first attempt at English work among Lu- 
therans in St. Paul. 

Father Heyer came at the insistence of the Rev. W. A. 
Passavant, missionary pioneer in the General Synod, 
and at the urging of the Rev. Eric Norelius, Swedish 
Lutheran pastor at Vasa, Minnesota, for the need of 
English work. 

Passavant had persuaded the East Pennsylvania 
Synod to appropriate $500 for the support of an English 
Lutheran mission in St. Paul. 

To that end Heyer began services in the court house 
in March 1858, but the great influx of Germans occupied 
so much of his attention that English was finally 
abandoned. 


1V. This led to the formation of the first Lutheran Synod in 
Minnesota. 

Father Heyer founded the Minnesota Synod in July 
1858. He was disappointed that the Swedish pastors did 
not unite with it. But he lived to see it grow from 
three to twenty-two pastors and to be one of those that 
formed the General Council in 1868. After he returned 
east it was alienated from that body and is now a part 
of the Synodical Conference. 

Had the eastern church sent more men and money, 
Minnesota would not have had to wait thirty-three years 
for the English Synod of the Northwest to give it “the 
faith of the fathers in the language of the children.” 


Prepared by R. H. Gerberding, D.D., president, Synod of the North- 
west, from sources including “‘They Called Him Father,” by E. T. Bach- 
mann. Released for the Publicity Committee, United Lutheran Church 
in America, by CACHETS, ULCA (Sub-Committee on Cachets), 54 W. 
Sidney Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. 


THE office of the Service Commission reports that on 
October 30, there were 400 Lutheran chaplains in the 
armed forces of the United States. This figure includes 
all branches of the service and is the total from all 
Lutheran groups. The number is increasing steadily. 


Washington 


BY 


OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


PULSE-BEAT 


Livine in a metropolitan area can be dangerous. For 
instance, it might give a person the illusion of being 
cosmopolitan. It’s our own personal observation that 
some of the narrowest forms of provincialism exist in 
large cities. It’s a subtle infection. Big desks affect some 
folks that way, giving them the air of superiority and 
the feeling of wide horizons. Uniforms can do it to 
others. Again, a big city can be a heady thing. A Wash- 
ingtonian could thus bask in the excitement of a world 
capital and talk of feeling the pulse-beat of the world 
while all the while it’s his own pulse-beat he’s feeling. 
Of course, he’s expected by the home folk to be an 
expert interpreter of political strategy, military planning 
and diplomatic maneuvering. That’s an art not given by 
virtue of geography alone. We’ve noted that the sea- 
soned commentators and journalists have long since 
steeled themselves against such authoritative generaliza- 
tions. They know that the best they can do is to give 
personal opinions from the vantage point of their ring- 
side seats. That’s a job to be neither envied nor coveted 
by the amateur. 


MAIL . 

LETTER writing must be at an all-time high. There are 
more men in the armed forces than ever before in the 
history of the world, and in more widespread places 
around the globe, and probably with more reasons to 
write. Chaplains have urged parents and friends to do 
a good job of correspondence, for it’s important that the 
ties with home be kept alive. We’ve no figures at all on 
navy and army correspondence. It must be tremendous. 
We know of one lad in Australia who hadn’t had a line 
for three months because of various transportation prob- 
lems and then received 105 pieces of mail in one day. 
One of our friends tells us that more than thirteen mil- 
lion pieces of mail were dispatched from the Washington 
Post Office during the first seven days of November. Out 
of it all there’s been a quality level as well; for publica- 
tion of some of the letters has revealed an intense faith 
and a new discovery of destiny and purpose for many 
people. We should like to hope that they are all 

“Letters, letters—from friends placed far apart; 
Oh their messages are balm upon a tired heart.” 


TRAINS 

Harts off to the railroads! They’re performing hercu- 
lean tasks with excellent efficiency and under grueling 
conditions. Every day in Washington’s Union Station 
looks like the old Christmas Eve rush. Stalls for ticket 
offices have been enlarged far beyond the former ca- 
pacity. The number of passengers passing through the 
station every day is estimated to be 110,000. Service 


men are to be seen everywhere in the concourse, par- 
ticularly around the new canteen and at the lounge, 
which was formerly the elegant but seldom used Pres- 
ident’s lounge. There are hurried consultations at the 
ticket offices where hard-working agents try to make a 
reservation where there’s none to be had. The crowds 
are interesting; but it’s the long trains with their coaches 
jammed, pulling in and out on comparatively regular 
schedules that intrigue. The nation’s vital transporta- 
tion service is measuring up. — 


SAILORS FROM NORWAY 


A croup of Norwegian seamen visiting in Washington 
were entertained at one of our churches. They were all 
members of a submarine-chaser complement. They’d 
been caught in the turmoil of the present and were ded- 
icated to the business of fighting. Yet at dinner they 
talked with pride of their Bishop Berggrav, of his stal- 
wart stand and of the unity of their pastors as they con- 
fronted the Quisling government. As the men were 
shown through the church, their captain asked if some- 
one was present who could play for them a Bach fugue. 
Asked about it later in the evening he smiled and said, 
“We must preserve art and beauty. That must come 
out of our sacrifice. That is what our homeland stands 
for.” We liked these stalwart representatives of the 
Royal Norwegian Navy and we liked particularly the 
fact that all of the horrors they’d endured thus far in 
this war had not drained them of a love of imperishable 
truth in whatever form it is expressed. 


DR. ZIMMERMAN 


Tuts is another story about Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, for 
thirty-eight years the pastor of Christ Church, Balti- 
more, Md., and since 1925 pastor emeritus and living in 
Washington. He is one of the busiest men in the Capital, 
and the latest advertisement in THe LUTHERAN, an- 
nouncing his book, The Preacher’s Doorknob, has this 
line: “A New Book.” Think of a man writing a new 
book at eighty-two! Shortly his annual Christmas book- 
let will come off the press. It is called Helps, and the 
edition is 135,000 copies. In all his writings Dr. Zimmer- 
man has put out over three and one-half million books 
and booklets, not counting tracts. He published nine 
books before he retired, all of which went into third, 
fourth or fifth printings. Since retiring he has written 
five books: The Gospel Minister, Shepherd of Souls, 
Mellow Fruits of Experience, and Prayers. The last two 
have gone into the eighteenth and nineteenth printings. 
This year, and now in its sixth printing, comes The 
Preacher's Doorknob. His 1943 Christmas booklet, 
Harbor Lights, is on press, and 135,000 copies will be 
printed. «What a life and what a life work he has had! 
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Cacoethes Loquendi—t Frequents Conventions 


By Howard 9. Pospesel, Dayton, Ohio 


One of the greatest gifts of life is the ability to ex- 
press one’s self clearly, simply and concisely. As one 
faithfully attends the sessions of a convention, he grad- 
ually becomes conscious of a sinister force hanging over 
the heads of that body. The ominous rumblings be- 
come more evident as the days come and go. Perhaps the 
best way to describe it would be to use the verbiage of 
our lawyer friends. 

Whereas, the tentacles of a most malignant malady 
have fastened themselves upon the American people, 
and in particular upon the “corpus” of this convention, 
and 

Whereas, this scourge which has been dormant for 
some time has just recently broken out with increased 
force and unprecedented fury, and 

Whereas, just recently linguistic specialists have 
localized this infirmity and revealed its cognomination 
as the dreaded “cacoethes loquendi,” the accent being 
on the penult and not on the antepenult, and 

Whereas, this affliction is very closely related to the 
less-common “verbomania,’} having the same symptoms 
and results, and 

Whereas, this infection has spread throughout the 
land and claims as its victims all classes, races and 
trades, especially taking a great toll in the ranks of 
lawyers, bankers, and, sad. to say, clergymen, 

By these presents be it known to all men, that this 
deposition, being Lutheran, will be treated under the 
following three heads; symptoms, effects, and cure. 

Be it known that this contagion spreads very rapidly 
in gatherings, crowds and conventions. No one is ex- 
empt, because it strikes at all ages. Therefore everyone 
should be most careful lest he become infected with this 
dreadful pestilence. The saddest phase of the attack. is 
the fact that the victim is unaware of his condition until 
he becomes an incurable. 


SYMPTOMS AND EFFECTS 


In the early stages, the first evidence of ‘“‘cacoethes 
loquendi” is the uncontrollable and overwhelming de- 
sire of the patient to rise to his feet and to move the 
muscles of his face without having anything worth- 
while to say. 

In the intermediate stage there is an intense itching 
of the palms to get hold of a microphone, to cling to it, 
to strangle it and to hold it very close to the face, which 
makes the loud speakers reel and bellow from the walls. 

During this stage the victim continues under the illu- 
sion that he must use at least one hundred high-sound- 
ing words where five simple ones would be sufficient for 
ample expression of the thought; he further has the 
insane and compelling desire to stretch his talk to thirty 
minutes when he was only allotted ten minutes of the 
convention’s valuable time. 

The advanced or incurable stage is very hard, not 
upon the victim but upon the audience. (There were 
some delegates present at the recent convention who are 


* An insatiable desire to talk too much. 
7 A mania for continually using big words. 


| 


in the incurable stage and really should be isolated. 

The first symptom of the advanced stage is the un- 
mistakable look of contentment and _ self-satisfaction 
that spreads ‘over the visage of the patient. This super- 
exuberance and overbearing sense of well-being soon 
breaks into prolific verbosity and verdant loquacity. 

If the victim be a clergyman, on rising to his feet he 
may expound in infinitesimal detail the re-hash of a 
recent “powerful” sermon. 

If he be a lawyer, he may be able to “work in” his 
latest defense scene in the courtroom with all the 
“Latin,” the fire and the fervor turned on at full blast. 

Should he be a banker or a member of the Pension 
Board, in his throes he may get very confidential and 
drag in an actuary’s rendition of some of the “fine print” 
where the insured is not re-imbursed unless he becomes 
a multi-millionaire in the ministry or is hit by the spare 
tire of a wheelbarrow, etc. Well, if you were at the 
recent convention you have seen all three stages and 
will know what we are talking about. 

The final results of this malady are truly ravaging and 
terrible on any corpus. It has been known to cause a 
valetudinarianism that can last for many months. The 
effect upon a convention is first, nausea, then disgust 
and finally brings on extreme stupefaction. 

Science brings out the fact that there are female 
addicts as well as male. 


A CURE SOUGHT 


Now as to the cure. Up until the present little is 
known about a positive remedy, or mithridate. There- 
fore be it resolved, that the Executive Board be asked to 
establish a clinic on this pernicious infection and to 
bring in recommendations at the next convention. The 
best we can hope to do, with our limited means, is to 
endeavor to isolate the incurables so they will not infect 
the newcomers. The most effective instrument yet de- 
vised to cope with the inroads of this epidemic is shaped 
like a large gavel; but while some small degree of prog- 
ress has been achieved through its use, the results have 
not been notably successful or lasting. Every person 
ought to be everlastingly on guard lest he become in- 
fected and fall a victim to—wait a minute—I was at that 
convention in Louisville. ... Ill bet I’ve caught it my- 
self because all I wanted to say was, “Men, we'all talk 
too—well, too much.” 


THe LuTHERAN has pride and pleasure in announcing 
to its readers that preparation for an informative series 
of articles during the next Epiphany period is well ad- 
vanced. Special attenion will be given to areas of mis- 
sioning in South America, where the Board of Foreign 
Missions now has contacts in British Guiana and Argen- 
tina. Dr. and Mrs. Machetzki for the latter, and the 
Rev. Howard R. Kunkle for the former, have been asked 
to prepare articles. President of the Foreign Board, Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, whose recent trip through the mission 
areas provided personal contacts, will write. 
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Among Ourselves _... 


Housekeepers in the House 


of the Lord 


Have you ever seen a shambles? I’m not sure that I 
have, either. But I’ve come pretty close to it, I’m sure. 

I’ve never seen a bombed-out church, but I’ve been 
in many that looked “as though a cyclone hit them.” 
Chairs every way but. the right way, left-over Sunday 
school material piled high, posters hanging by one cor- 
ner, flowers left dying darkly in their vases, properties 
from the Luther League play heaped on a bench, cartons 
of “box work” not yet boxed, choir vestments protrud- 
ing from their cupboards. Do I need to continue? You 
can probably fill in other details. The whole thing seems 
a glaring illustration of the homely old saying, “What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” 

People who show no respect for a public building 
show no respect for themselves. The person who 
crumples up a paper bag and throws it on the pavement 
labels himself. So does the person who fails to respect 
the church property—and the label in this case is far 
more damning. 

The condition in which a church building is kept is a 
pretty fair index of what the privileges of the church 
mean to those who use it. It stands there as a silent 
witness for any stranger who enters to read. Parents 
who bring their children to Sunday school for the first 
time look about them with appraising eyes. Newcomers 
to a community get their first impression of a congrega- 
tion’s sincerity from the evidence before them. 

Fortunately, these horrible examples are not too 
numerous. Most church members take pride in keeping 
their building as attractive as possible. They find a real 
satisfaction in being good housekeepers in the house of 
the Lord, for to them those words are more than an 
empty phrase. 


Get in There and Fight 


THERE are few sadder things in this sad world than a 
warmed-over joke. A situation in real life, in a novel or 
a play strikes you as screamingly funny. Every time 
you think of it the corners of your mouth turn up auto- 
matically. You want to share the joke with others. You 
describe the incident in great detail. You really put 
your heart into it. The result is a feeble and con- 
descending smile—that is, if you are fortunate enough 
to have a kindly audience. Now and then your best 
efforts are greeted with a bald, “And then what hap- 
pened?” 

That’s why I hesitate to mention the football rally in 
the movie, The Male Animal. The picture itself was not 
the highest form of entertainment—certainly not a 
“must” for readers of this column. But the football rally 
was something to remember for a long time. Everything 
in the college community where the scene is laid centers 
around the big game of the season. Professors may be 
disgraced, college publications may incur the wrath of 
trustees, homes may break up, but the game must go on. 


THE LUTHERAN ” 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


And not only the game, but the bonfire and rally that 
precede it. Love and hatred, bigotry and liberalism, are 
swept together in one great wave of college spirit. Every- 
one must attend the big demonstration that shall raise 
their fervor to a fever. Cheer leaders, trustees, alumni, 
students—each and every one has a message for the 
team. 

And that message is—‘‘Get in there and FIGHT!” 

The sequence shows up in a slightly—but, oh, so 
slightly—exaggerated form, a situation that has often 
prevailed on American college campuses. Far too many 
of our young people have taken their athletics vica- 
riously. If they couldn’t make the varsity or at least the 
second string, they’d rather take their exercise with 
their vocal cords. With heart and soul, might and main, 
they would shout, “Fight, team! Fight! Fight! Fight!” 

Now that there really is a fight on their hands, they 
are settling down to the business of getting in shape. 
They are learning that whether they are third, fourth, 
or fifth string, they have to do their own bit of fighting. 
No one else can do it for them. 

It’s the children, now. Little fellows of three and 
four who wouldn’t know a Japanese if they fell over one, 
are boasting about what they’d do to “the Japs.” A ten- 
year-old in our neighborhood has developed what he 
believes to be a good oral imitation of a machine gun. 
He breaks into sound effects at the most inopportune 
moments. His playmates chime in with bloodthirsty 
threats. Older boys—those in their teens—know every 
type of aircraft our men fly. They know the details of 
important battles. They can give you the names of 
heroes as glibly as they would the names of baseball 
pitchers. Their conversation is a modification of, “Fight, 
team. Fight!” 

But too much vicarious living isn’t good for anyone. 
Some schools are encouraging the middle grades to play 
“war games.” They feel that it gives the children a 
chance to release their emotions, although they recog- 
nize the danger of increasing their excitement. Older 
youngsters are provided with opportunities to help in 
the war effort, not only because their contribution can 
be of real assistance, but because the boys and girls need 
an outlet for their enthusiasm. 

Wideawake Christian leaders are mobilizing these 
children. The oldest standing army in the world needs 
recruits. To meet the test of the post-war years the 
church must be stronger and better and bigger than 
ever before. The leader with vision will be showing 
these idle, overwrought boys and girls that they have a 
chance to help in the greatest experiment in history— 
the building of a civilized world. Without the church, 
that world is doomed before it is born, and the heroes 
they talk about are not heroes, but moths flying into the 
flame. 

This isn’t the kind of game where one stands on the 
sidelines. And it most certainly is not the kind that can 
be won by following the gyrations of a cheer leader. No 
amount of shouting will take the place of honest effort. 

We are teaching that truth to the generation following. 
We are trying to learn it ourselves. 


re) 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife . . 
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Evening Stroll 


Social Life in Bordenville Has Its Problems 


Joan wobbled around on the sides of her feet. 

“T still don’t see why I can’t stay up till Mark comes 
home from the movies. Boys have all the fun.” 

I didn’t rise to the bait. Her attempt to start an argu- 
ment and put off the evil moment a bit longer was too 
transparent. I merely shook my knitting at her good- 
naturedly and said, “Scoot!” with all the benevolent 
despotism I could muster. 

Before long I heard her calling. I went up to hear her 
prayers. At bedtime she seems like my baby again. 
During the day she is so full of her own affairs and so 
self-reliant it is almost like having a sister instead of 
a daughter. But at night, when she says her prayers 
and I tuck her in and kiss her good night, I get all soft 
and sentimental. 

I went on up to Jerry’s hide-away where he was work- 
ing on his sermon. I tapped with mock timidity. 

“Please, pastor, I’m going out for a breath of air. If 
Mark gets back before I do, will you tell him to go on to 
bed? And remind him to brush his teeth. His brush was 
dry last night, and I forgot to tell him about it.” 

“Perhaps you'll meet him.” 

“If I do, ll keep on going. The other boys might 
think I came to meet him because I don’t trust him to 
be out alone.” 

“Reading some more child psychology?” 

“For that I hope your sermon sticks in the typewriter 
keys!” 

“Tf it does, I shall announce to the congregation that 
I owe this sermon to the inspiration of my wife’s pres- 
ence.” 

“Never let it be said I can’t take a hint. I'll go.” 

I walked briskly. Underfoot, the leaves I trod on now 
and then crackled sharply. There is something invigorat- 
ing yet wistful about an early winter evening. It was 
good to be outdoors after a day spent in the house. 

Across the street I saw Mark and Tommy coming, but 
I just waved to them and went on. I’m not going to let 
this going to the movies at night become a weekly affair, 
but I do hate to see youngsters spending their daylight 
hours in a darkened theater. 

I turned in at the drug store. I’d pick up a magazine 
and some coughdrops before heading back to the house. 
In one of the booths two of our girls were being served 
with sodas. 

“Come on and join us, Mrs. Lathrop,” called Lois. 

“Yes,” urged Martha, as I came up to the table, “come 
and join our manless solitude.” 

“What’s the matter, Martha? No dates this week?” 

“No date this week or last or the week before that. 
So we’ve decided to take the company of nothing but 
females and like it.” 

“You don’t look as though it were bowing you down.” 

“That just shows what good actresses we are,” Lois 
laughed. “No one could say we wear our hearts on our 
sleeves. In fact, no one would believe we have hearts.” 

“In cold storage for the duration?” 

“Might as well be. The only men left around are 
draped with wives and dependents till they look like 


Christmas trees. There is one unattached male in our 
office, but the girls hang around him so, that it’s easier 
to get near a bargain counter.” 

“But at least you aren’t pining for any special lad in 
the service, as some of the girls are.” 

“In some ways that would be harder. But when you 
weren’t worried to death, you could at least have your 
dreams.” Martha put on such a soulful look that Lois 
and I had to check our laughter hastily for fear of at- 
tracting the attention of the other customers. 

“If it makes you look like that, ’m glad I haven’t any. 
What kind of a soda do you want, Mrs. Lathrop?” 

“None, thank you. I’m walking for my health, but 
I'll have to be getting along. Mr. Lathrop is working on 
a sermon and Mark wasn’t in bed when I left. Anything 
could happen.” 

As I started home, the girls’ problem stayed with me. 
We are too far from any of the camps or seaports for 
them to enter into the activities of the service centers. 
The town has been almost completely stripped of young 
men. The girls’ social life has undergone a complete 
change and most of them are taking it like soldiers. The 
grouching Martha and Lois were doing tonight was so 
good-natured that it could hardly be considered grouch- 
ing at all. 

I remembered that Mrs. Gerber had told me that 
Sarah was going with some of her friends to work in 
Seattle. For the first time it occurred to me that their 
motive might be not only patriotic, but the need to get 
away from a small town where the social life has been 
pretty well shut down for the duration. The high school 
crowd is still having fun, of course—parties at one an- 
other’s houses or at the church; drives to the Purple 
Cow for a milkshake, when they can get the car; and 
plenty of lighthearted laughter all the time. 

But for the older girls it must be pretty dull. V’ll ask 
Jerry whether he can’t find something more for them 
to do. A few of them are helping with the Sunday school 
they’ve started at the other end of town. Still, there 
must be other things they can do. The church can’t stop 
a mass migration if that is what is taking place, but per- 
haps we can be more of a help to the girls who have to 
weather the storm right here in Bordenville. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


THE siren sounds; the lights 
blackout. 
The friendly dark comes 
down. 
High over head, the merry 
stars 
Signal to the town. 


NAUGHTY NO 
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THE LUTHERAN _ 


Sed Sones ed (Mesa lions 


Wise men lay up knowledge; but the mouth of the 
foolish is a present destruction. Proverbs 10: 14 


In these days of uncertainty and insecurity the ques- 
tion of permanent and safe investments demands in- 
creasing attention. “The mouth of the foolish,” as 
Solomon said, “is a present destruction,” as is witnessed 
in the financial failures or straitened circumstances of 
many who have been misled by high-pressure salesman- 
ship in recent years. Intellectual and spiritual invest- 
ments are wiser because indestructible and secure. 
“Wise men lay up knowledge” as a possession that can- 
not be destroyed. 

+ + + 

But Abraham said, They have Moses and the proph- 

ets, let them hear them. Luke 16: 29 


Someone has said, “The Bible is a compendium of ex- 
periments in human experience.” Abraham had his 
notable experiences of faith and obedience, and they 
were passed on to succeeding generations through tra- 
dition and scripture. Moses and the prophets after him 
wrote down their hallowed experiences with Jehovah, 
each adding something of permanent value and building 
up with other favored writers the total of inspired 
Scripture in the Old Testament. The composers of the 
New Testament added their experiences and knowledge; 
and all centered their messages in Jesus Christ as the 
fulfillment and the glory of the total Truth revealed. 
Looking down from Paradise to Hades Abraham told 
Dives, as he advises all present earth dwellers, that the 
Holy Scriptures should be accepted of eternal value. 


+ + + 


For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that through patience and 
through comfort of the seriptures we might have hope. 

Romans 15: 4 


“THE intellectual precedes the emotional,” according 
to Dr. E. H. Gregg; but as Dr. W. C. Waltemyer stressed 
at a Lutheran conference, the emotional element in re- 
ligion is more dominant than the intellectual. Both the 
mind and the heart are linked in special grace through 
the Holy Spirit in God’s Word. What things “were writ- 
ten aforetime were written for our learning”; but 
“through patience and through comfort of the scrip- 
tures” have countless believers in the Word been en- 
abled to bear up and go on to the end of life’s journey 
with renewed strength and confidence, in spite of all 
temptations and adversities. 


+ + - 


Thy word have I laid up in my heart, that I might not 
sin against thee. Psalm 119; 11 


“CONSCIENCE, interpreting the moral, is directed by 
either physical desires or spiritual promptings.” A per- 
verted conscience makes a perverted life; a good con- 
science makes a good man, or righteous convictions and 
“void of offense toward God and men.” This moral 
monitor, like the hidden mainspring, must have a spir- 
itual motivation if it would function properly. Our moral 
mechanism, like the electric clock, must have the daily 


driving of the power that comes through the surcharged 
wires of grace from God’s Word and Spirit. “Laid up in 
my heart,” said the Psalmist, is the hidden power of the 
“Word,” controlled by which “I might not sin.” In how 
many so-called Christian homes does the Bible lack a 
central place? 


ae eee 
Ye are saved, if ye hold fast the word which I 


preached unto you, except ye believed in vain. 
I Corinthians 15: 2 


At the junction of two streams in Switzerland we saw 
the whitened waters from a glacier meet those of the 
crystal clear creek in the meadows below. Within the 
same channel they flowed on side by side without merg- 
ing, until at length the coldness of the one was absorbed 
into the warmth and beauty of the other. The current 
of divine Truth flows down the ages clear as crystal. All 
polluting or uncongenial streams of false or opposing 
doctrines struggle alongside the truth until at length the 
pure prevails. It is for us of “the faith once for all de- 
livered unto the saints” to “hold fast the word” of life 
and fail not in the knowledge and confession that reside 
in and emerge from the fount of truth. 


a Mees ee 

For the word of God is living, and active, and 

sharper than any two-edged sword, and piercing even 
to the dividing of soul and spirit. Hebrews 4: 12 


“Giant bombers on wings of wrath” rain death; 
winged words of truth bring spiritual life and health to 
those upon whom they fall in benediction. “The word 
of God is living, and active, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword”; and with its more than razor fineness it 
cuts ethereally into the depths of being, “even to the 
dividing of soul and spirit.” Only when armed with 
“the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God,” can 
we Christians wage successful warfare against Satan. 


+ + + 
Neither is there any other name under heaven, that 
is given among men, wherein we must be saved. 


Acts 4: 12 


WE listen eagerly to learn of each name heralded by 
radio as a leader or hero in the world-wide adventures 
of today. Around such gather advancing armies and un- 
folding events. History revolves around great axial per- 
sonalities. As all planets in our solar system revolve 
about the sun so do all leaders and all movements around 
the central figure of the God-man, Jesus, from Whom 
is their ultimate success or failure. 


PRAYER 


“FATHER of mercies, in Thy Word 
What endless glory shines! 
Forever be Thy Name adored 
For these celestial lines. 


“Teach me to love Thy sacred Word 
And view my Saviour there.” 
(7 
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Holy Scriptures 


Amonc the myriad scriptures—writings—of every 
variety and purpose that have been penned or chiseled, 
only a select list are worthy to be classed as “holy Scrip- 
tures.” Only to such extent as they are backed by divine 
authority and permeated with a gripping spiritual 
energy are Scriptures “holy.” To draw an arbitrary line 
between so-called “sacred” and “profane” literature has 
been difficult if not impossible; yet each religious system 
has had its own cherished literature that commands the 
reverence of its adherents. Supreme in each group are 
the writings considered especially holy by virtue of the 
outstanding authority of their authors or teachings, or 
because of a traditional devotion built up in the course 
of generations. 

In making up the “canon,” or authoritative list, of the 
books of the Bible, the evidence as to comparative values 
was carefully weighed. In view of the large number of 
books selected it is indeed remarkable that there should 
exist such remarkable unanimity in recognizing the wis- 
com of the choice. Only a few have been seriously held 
in question by the average student, and even these have 
been accepted as worthy of a secondary place in the list 
and not classed as apocryphal. Two primary norms, or 
standards, were used as gauges to determine their right 
to inclusion: first, their authenticity, relating to the 
author, whether an acknowledged religious leader, as 
Moses, David, Isaiah, or an unknown writer whose 
words carried their own inner authority; and second, 
their credibility, relating to veracity or truthfulness, 
making them believable and worthy of acceptance. 

But even more important perhaps than authenticity 
and credibility, formally considered, were two more 
subtle elements entering into their worthiness for inclu- 
sion in the canon of “Holy Scriptures.” These were: 
their unity of purpose in presenting the historical un- 
folding of the facts, principles, and messages of the King- 
dom of the Triune God on earth; and, their divine in- 
spiration. The one common thread running through all 
the accepted books of the Old and New Testaments is 
the scarlet cord of the saving blood of Jesus Christ, to 
which all other truths are fittingly related. Their com- 
mon inspiration is the presence of the Holy Spirit, Who 
is in each book the dominating wisdom and control. 

In his book entitled Lies, the Rev. Studdert Kennedy 
of the Church of England emphasizes that in spite of 
the fact that men are “such universal liars” God has 
chosen from among them a group to whom He could 
entrust the writing of a faithful and reliable record of 
the Truth He willed to reveal. The Bible is His own, 
and is all-truthful, even though penned by erring men. 

Mr. Kennedy begins with the negative statement that 
the Bible in its material construction is not inspired. “It 


is a bundle of paper covered over with hieroglyphics. 


It is a queer mixture of rags and printer’s ink; and you 
cannot inspire rags and printer’s ink.” As a book; he 
says, it is “just like a jumble sale,” with “good things 
and bad things all lumped together, and you may get 
anything from an antedeluvian umbrella to a priceless 
print.” It contains many ideas, many pictures—good, 
bad, and indifferent. 

“How, then, is the Bible inspired?” he asks. To right 
himself he answers: “Because it was written by inspired 
men.” “To inspire” is to “put spirit into” people, not 
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things—even as officers inspire their men to deeds of 
gallantry or as political leaders inspire their followers 
with enthusiasm. Mr. Kennedy eliminates mechanical 
inspiration, stating that “the Bible was not written by 
shorthand writers or by clerks, but by men.” 

In eliminating the divine dictation of the Bible, word 
by word, as to a present-day typist, the author brings 
us face to face with the great problem of the seemingly 
dual origin of the Scriptures. But the admission of the 
human element is to him an outstanding argument for 
divine inspiration. The consciousness and confession by 
the writers of their “sins and stupidities” mark them as 
truthful men, and their profession of faith in God’s grace 
which saves them from themselves marks them as in- 
spired. It is to help man overcome his very sins and 
limitations that God’s salvation is revealed through His 
Holy Spirit. The message is recorded for readers of 
succeeding generations, that they too many understand 
themselves and be enabled to overcome their sins and 
stupidities by the same divine aid. 


God's Message 


No matter how human were the many writers of the 
Bible nor how humanly appealing their messages; no 
matter how unworthy they were in themselves and in 
their office as conveyors of inspired truth, the Bible is 
yet unshaken in its right to be acclaimed God’s message 
to men. “Thus saith the Lord,” is the emphatic declara- 
tion of the prophets, who claimed attention and au- 
thority because they were spokesmen of Jehovah. This 
great collection of rare truths we reverently acclaim as 
a divine compendium of The Truth, one and indivisible, 
humanly delivered, divinely inspired. The Bible is not 
only “the infallible rule of faith and practice,” but it 
both “contains” and “is the Word of God.” 

A message implies its transmission. To transmit it to 
paper for reading and study is only part of the process. 
As the “living Word” it illumines the pages where it is 
transcribed and graciously breathes into the soul of its 
student the Holy Spirit, Who is its inspiration. But as 
“the Word of Life” it cannot be bound within volumes or 
locked in receptive hearts. Its very nature is expres- 
sive. It must burst forth into light, not only in the spir- 
itual illumination of those who read but in the living 
testimony of all who acknowledge its Gospel as “the 
power of God unto salvation to everyone who believes.” 

The witness of the Spirit within demands the witness- 
ing through the Spirit without. Testimony to the Truth 
as revealed is part of the eternal process of expanding 
revelation.. Proclaiming the Gospel is both the duty and 
the privilege of all who have been saved by it. In our 
United-Lutheran Church in America the month of De- 


‘cember is designated as the time to emphasize the high 


calling of the gospel ministry. It is in keeping with the 
mission of the angels who proclaimed the “Good Tidings” 
when the Saviour was incarnate at Bethlehem and “the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” But no one of 
God’s elect is debarred from the high privilege of being 
a heaven-sent herald, an ambassador of God. 

a 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


cACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Consiwwer the piccolo. It is a small, pocket-sized, 
music-making mechanism, which appears as a “two foot” 
stop on an organ and as an alternate to which a flute 
player in an orchestra can turn if he wants to be really 
heard among the combined sounds which a modern or- 
chestral aggregation can produce. It is the piccolo, this 
tiniest of the tools of the musician, that gives the high, 
shrill, penetrating tones which cut through the heavy 
vibrations of basses and brasses as “a knife cuts through 
cheese.” 

“So what?” you are responding. We hasten to explain. 
Recently the remark was heard about a certain person, 
“He reminds me of a piccolo.” Then in response to our 
questioning facial expression, the comparison was ex- 
plained. In assemblies it can occur that some self-asser- 
tive individual manages to focus attention on petty, 
small-calibered phases of situations under discussion. 
The basic principles are obscured and neglected. Cap- 
tious criticisms set the tune somewhat as a piccolo 
whistles. : 

We do not query the usefulness of high-pitched instru- 
ments of music, and no doubt there is a legitimate place 
for those who are insistent to the extent of painfulness 
on details of procedure, environment, and timing. Cer- 
tainly they often divert progress forward, but the pause 
permits the storing of energy for future emergencies. 
Nevertheless, the piccolo should be used sparingly 
whether one writes music or prepares for action. 


IN THE CHAPLAIN’S FACE 

Ir will help the reader understand an impression we 
have recently received to preface our comment with the 
observation that there is a military “camp” not far from 
Philadelphia to which thousands of soldiers come from 
training stations when they are at the theshold of orders 
to embark for foreign service. The proximity of this 
camp enables chaplains of the U. L. C. A. to visit Phila- 
delphia’s historic spots, civil and ecclesiastical, and to 
call at the Muhlenberg Building. The editor of THE 
LUTHERAN thus has opportunities for brief visits with 
these men to whom the “care of the souls” of our church 
folk under arms has been largely committed. They 
usually explain, ““We may be gone tomorrow,’ meaning 
that orders to be on their way may come at any time. 
Also, that on their next trip they may encounter the 
death blow inflicted by a lurking submarine or enter a 
zone of battle. 

The chaplains, of course, have the consciousness of 
approaching the valley of the shadow of death not only 
personally, but vicariously. They sense its impressions 
in their contacts with the soldiers. We were so deeply 
impressed by the evident anxiety of one young pastor 
to be equal to such a situation that the look on his face 
did not fade from our memory when he took his leave. 
We deem it a matter which should be told to the 
churches. We believe the clergymen who are at home 
should try to put themselves in the place of their breth- 
ren who are the spiritual guides to men expected to 
expose their bodies to agencies of death. The fervent 
prayers of the church should be offered in direct behalf 
of chaplains whose ministry is so largely affected by the 
work of those for whom it is done. 


That inscription which the poet Dante placed in his 
imagination over the entrance to the Inferno, “Leave 
hope behind, all ye who enter here,” is not the message 
of the Christian faith for believers who must contem- 
plate making the supreme sacrifice in performing their 
duty to their country. Nor should families and friends 
at home “sorrow as those who have no hope.” Nor can 
the casualties of warfare be classified as the results of 
an imperious fate or of unpredictable luck. The will of 
God for the welfare of His children has full application 
to those in military activities. Should termination of 
earthly life occur in conflict or in the course of duty, 
the soul takes its flight to God even as does the immortal 
spirits of those who have arrived at the terminal of 
human existence in a more normal way. The chaplains 
urge those to whom they minister to face boldly the 
dangers to their bodies, but fear enemies that would 
separate their souls from God. It is such a ministry as 
our Lord would, make available, but it draws heavily 
upon the resources of those who carry it on effectively. 
WHEN IS A TRUST Bat 

ONE action of the United Lutheran Church at its 
Louisville convention was a resolution which concerned 
the funds placed in the custody of the Board of Minis- 
terial Pensions and Relief as an endowment. Acting 
under instruction by a past convention (1938) that a 
minimum of $300 should be the annual allotment for 
clergymen retired or disabled, $200 per year for min- 
isters’ widows, and $50 for dependent children, a deficit 
was reported by the Board, of which the legal surety is 
the “Endowment Fund.” In fact, though not in theory, 
the convention rescinded its earlier instruction to the 
Pension Board by ordering action to recover this deficit 
through appeals to the churches during the Advent 
seasons of 1942 and 1943. 

It was declared that the money given in response to 
the pension appeal in 1928 “was given in trust”; that is, 
its donors were solemnly promised that only the income 
derived from its investment is subject to use. To the 
correctness of the principle involved there can be no 
question. The law of the land could be invoked in its 
behalf. Here is one sort of investment for which the 
civil power gives its all-out guaranteee. Even eccle- 
siastical corporations, when they have accepted the 
guardianship of funds under prescribed conditions, must 
keep faith with their donors. 

We thoroughly approve the legal directions that deter- 
mine the management of estates and capital classified as 
trust funds. “The children of this world” have learned 
by experience how to bolster forms of stewardship by 
the attachment of penalties to breaches of faith. Some- 
times one wishes that some similar protection existed 
for the ideas to which brethren have devoted their time, 
strength, and such gifts of divine grace as their faith in 
our Lord gained for them. For example, the United 
Lutheran Church is the legatee of many years of the life 
of the late Edgar Grim Miller, from whose continued 
efforts and convincing arguments our pension system 
was established. 

Dr. Miller championed what we call a service pension 
in distinction from what is titled contributory. In re- 
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sponse to his arguments, our Church accepted a prin- 
ciple of obligation to ministers who have been in the 
active ministry for twenty years and had arrived at the 
age of sixty-five or more. That principle is that the serv- 
ices of such men “overflows” their parishes into the 
community, into the church as a whole. Neither as 
charity nor as a form of insurance, but as an obligation 
from the whole church which falls due when the con- 
ditions adopted by the Church in convention assembled 
were fulfilled, we chose the service pension idea. 

We accepted that idea as well as the fund of $3,250,000 
and put it into operation. The money must be held as 
“a sacred trust.” Are ideas excepted from the protection 
of sound stewardship? We suspect that a trust can be 
far greater than a fund in the eyes of God. 


Social Missions 
Contributed by Dr. W. H. GreEvER 


The ministry of mercy, in the Name of Christ, is the 
convincing proof of the value of the Christian religion. 
The manifestation of unselfish love, sympathy and in- 
terest in individuals is evidence of something in the 
lives of those who serve which is more than human. 
When Christ is brought through deeds of love to those 
in need their hearts are opened for a spiritual ministry 
as they never are opened by mere words of appeal. 
Nowhere is the truth of the word, “Ye shall know them 
by their fruits,” so effectively demonstrated as in the 
service of Christian love. This is the testimony which 
wins confidence in any testimony expressed in words. 
It is the loving heart that extends the helping hand, and 
many a “lame man,” when healed, forgets that he once 
looked only for “silver and gold.” When the Christian 
visits the needy he always takes Someone else with 
him, and introduces Him by loving ministry. That Some- 
one abides when the visitor has gone away, and the 
greatest ministry is unceasing. 


The work of social missions is a specialized work. 
The work done in this field is designated as “mission” 
work, rather than “social service,” as an emphasis upon 
the distinctive Christian elements put into it by the 
Church, as compared with civic or secular social welfare 
work. The latter proceeds from a secular approach to 
secular ends, and-depends’ upon an inclusive public 
constituency for support, including the government in 
greater or less degree. It deals with corporate society 
as well as with individuals, and is largely concerned 
with social reforms and “adjustments,” and with physical 
relief. The church proceeds, in Christian social service, 
from a spiritual approach to spiritual ends, and depends 
upon those who love their fellowmen to give voluntary 
and unselfish support to the cause. The Church deals 
primarily with individuals and family units, and is con- 
cerned chiefly with attitudes and motives in the vital 
social relationships. Its spiritual ministry is chiefly re- 
demptive, bringing needy ones to trust in God for 
strength of will to meet the conditions of life, and that 
ministry is accompanied by a material ministry as the 
manifestation of the love and goodness of God through 
those who trust in Him. The minus in general social 
service is the plus of evangelism which the Christian 
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social mission puts into its work. In the one, temporary 
relief is the usual result, and in the other permanent 
betterment is more assured. 


The work of social missions is pre-eminently con- 
structive. It is characterized as redemptive, preventive 
and restorative. It shares the spirit, motive and purpose 
of evangelism with every other agency of the church, 
but it must also have the scientific technique of profes- 
sional secular social services from the agencies which 
have developed it in the wider field. The work of social 
missions by the Church would have no justifying mean- 
ing without evangelism, and would have no commending 
efficiency without the use of scientific methods. 


The field of social missions is practically unlimited. 
Wherever there are people, there is need for the special 
service given by social missions. “Ye have the poor 
always with you,” Jesus said. But poverty is only one 
form of need, however many ills it causes. Life, even 
for the rich, is full of problems and needs for the min- 
istry of Christian love. The greater part of this service 
is the service of Christian neighbors in the communities 
in which they live. The organized work, through so- 
cieties and institutions and full-time workers, is the 
work in which the scientific techniques are required, 
and is the work of which the Church and the world are 
most conscious; but the greatest volume of Christian 
social service is that given by individual Christians in 
their daily lives and in personal relationships. Such 
service is unlabeled and is mostly unrecorded. No small 
part of the pastoral service of every faithful pastor is 
Christian social service in every sense of the word. 


W Ings 
By DorotHy CLarxe, Bluefield, W. Va. 


AND so, God gave them wings that they might fly— 
And from His place in that unfathomed sky 

He struck a chord that scattered golden notes, 
That earthward came to lodge within their throats. 


We call them birds—He had no name for these— 
He saw that it was good—and God was pleased. 


God struck a golden chord, and one great plan— 
A vision—came into the heart of man; 

A maddened scheme that we should span the sky— 
And yet—God gave us wings that we might fly. 


We call them planes—He had no name for these— 
He saw that it was good—and God was pleased. 


I think that long ago God spoke these words: 
“Dominion you shall have o’er beast and birds.” 
For man alone of all God’s world was great; 

He gave us minds to rule his vast estate. 


And birds have caroled all these centuries through, 
And to God’s purpose ever have proved true. 


They soar aloft on wings of lasting peace. 
How man with all his mind falls short of these! 
Misfashioning and distorting God’s great plan 
To rain destruction on his fellowman! 


Oh, God, Who gave us planes and tractless sky, 
We ask Thee: Teach our erring wings to fly! 
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The Better “Social Order” 


A Study of Christianity’s Part in This Life 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


Matthew 5: 13-16; Mark 12: 13-17; I Peter 2: 13-17 
The Sunday School Lesson for December 13 


Cominc as it does in the midst of 
difficulties that seem to God-fearing 
people the most severe in centuries, 
the series of New Testament texts 
which will be studied by the senior 
Sunday schools on December 13 merits 
the attention of every believer in Christ 
in the whole world. It is particularly 
desirable that Christians dwelling in 
America and in Canada under the 
regime of free institutions of govern- 
ment should give careful study to the 
inspired Word on. what the Sunday 
school Lesson Commentary titles “The 
Value of the Church to the Social 
Order.” 


The Individual Believer 

Our Lord; in the series of teachings 
to which we have*given the title the 
Sermon on the Mount, indicates a posi- 
tion which, under: God, is taken by one 
who has received the Gospel of Christ, 
has accepted it for himself, and has 
thereby become the recipient of divine 
grace. It should be distinctly under- 
stood by every believer that he is not 
expected to carry on the propagation 
of faith and the establishment of the 
kingdom of God without divine assist- 
ance. The character of this assistance 
is developed more fully when, after the 
day of Pentecost, Paul and other 
writers of the Epistles refer to the 
“sifts of the spirit.” It is enough here 
to remind the reader that such gifts 
are at the disposal of every believer. 

Our Lord does not specify these gifts 
of grace in His Sermon on the Mount, 
but He does indicate the distinctive 
position which is acquired by their 
possession. Speaking to the disciples, 
who with open minds’ have gathered 
about Him to listen to His words, He 
said, “Ye are the salt of the earth... . 
Ye are the light of the world.” Con- 
cerning each of these distinctions, a 
qualification was made by Him: If the 
salt has lost’ its savour, or the light is 
covered, of what worth is either? 

Salt has its purpose as seasoning. 
Just as salt makes food more attractive 
to the palate, and as its preservative 
qualities are given the opportunity to 
function, so the permeation of society 
by Christians who bear witness to their 
convictions and whose lives affect their 
neighbors is a source of social better- 
ment. 

It is not by compulsion exactly that 
the influence of the witnesses to our 
Lord’s Gospel have raised standards of 


conduct among men, changed the val- 
uation of all human beings without ref- 
erence to race, culture, or language, 
and so stimulated the thoughtful people 
of the world as to make them con- 
stantly seek for higher levels of living. 
Again and again the arrival of a single 
person who was a Christian began the 
changing of the way of life of entire 
communities and ultimately of entire 
nations. It is not by magic, but by the 
power of God unto salvation that those 
who are the followers of Christ become 
the salt of the earth. On our Lord’s 


authority it can be said with propriety 


to a good many persons whose names 
appear on church rolls that by all out- 
ward standards of judgment they are 
without the qualifications that enable 
them to exercise a Christian influence. 
They are salt without savour. 


The Christian as Light 

Equally fascinating is the figure of 
speech which Jesus used to comple- 
ment His calling believers the salt of 
the earth. He said, “Ye are the light 
of the world.” In a very few words 
one can appreciate the significance of 
this comparison. Light does two things: 
it enables eyes to see and it makes 
objects cast shadows. The wisdom 
which we have from God and from the 
point of view of the gifts of grace with 
the glory which we have from our 
Lord’s presence in the midst of us, en- 
able us to discern the path upon which 
we can follow Him into the realms of 
blessedness. In the realm of that which 
is spiritual, God’s Word and His grace 
are truly the equivalents of light in the 
natural world. 

One does not overlook the part which 
is played by shadows. They give per- 
spective. They enable comparisons of 
values. They serve as warnings, and to 
some extent the places into which light 
has not come are usually identified as 
spheres of danger to be avoided. 


Believers Grouped by Their Faith 

It is obvious that our Lord’s designa- 
tion of His disciples as the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world was 
applicable to them as individuals. The 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
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M. Salt and Light. Matthew 5: 13-16. 
T. Good Citizenship. Mark 12: 13-17. 
W. The Golden Rule. Luke 6: 27-31. 
Th. Community Uplift. Acts 8: 4-8. 
F. Patriotism and Piety. Romans 13: 1-7. 
Sat. The Law of Love. Romans 13: 8-10. 
S. The Love of Law. Psalm 119: 97-194. 
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fact is that vigorous Christianity has 
always managed to get to persons as 
the basic units in the kingdom of God. 
They constitute the membership of 
families and of clans, and finally both 


- the kingdom of God and the organism 


which we call the state. Importance 
must be given to the fact that a mystical 
“livingness” exists among those “born 
again.” Therein they have not only the 
power which is theirs individually, but 
they have that which accrues where 
they articulate with each other. In this 
latter state of co-operation Paul de- 
scribes them as the body of Christ and 
members in particular. In this corpo- 
rate way they are the agency by which 
Christianity has been made _ visible 
upon the earth, by which the Word of 
God has been circulated, and by which 
the higher ideals of society have been 
established. 

It is possible for man to draw the 
exact boundary lines of this organization 
which is the communion of believers 
(saints). From the very beginning the 
province of the church relative to its 
constituents has been a subject of study, 
and throughout the centuries of the 
Christian era the relationships of the 
church to the society in which it works 
have been competitive with other 
agencies. But constant progress God- 
ward has been achieved. The principles 
of Christianity have an uplifting in- 
fluence wherever they have been per- 
mitted to reach the minds and hearts 
of men. 


Timely to the Present Situation 

It is doubtless a coincidence of prov- 
idence that in these days of great dif- 
ficulty there are individual men and 
women and groups of Christian leaders 
in church and state who are earnestly 
considering the opportunities of the 
present day. Leaders of the church and 
high officials in the state are urging a 
study of civil and social forces in order 
that a better way of life may follow the 
tremendous sacrifices and the horrible 
effects, of the present war. It'‘is well 
that the church should encourage these 
discussions. How to win a just peace is 
quite a logical problem, the solution of 
which must be well in hand when the 
representatives of nations now at war 
shall gather at a peace table. The 
teachings of God as expressed by our 
Lord must. be taken at their full sig- — 
nificance, and people in Sunday school 
classes and other gatherings should be 
given the opportunity to study such 
documents as “the four freedoms,” 
which have the stamp of President 
Roosevelt; the Atlantic Charter, the 
findings of the Delaware conference, 
the exhortations of our own Church on 
social problems. All of these belong 
legitimately to the salt that has not lost 
its savour and the light that is not hid- 
den under a bushel. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


Meet Your American 
Bible Society! 


Romans 10: 18 


For a century and a quarter the 
American Bible Society has been pub- 
lishing and distributing the Scriptures. 
This has been its only business. It has 
not attempted to interpret, but only to 
circulate the Book. For this reason the 
Society has commanded the support of 
all Christians. 

Lutherans above all should be inter- 
ested in a program of Bible distribu- 
tion. The Bible is the rule of faith and 
life. It is the means of grace. It is in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit. It speaks for 
itself, and many a soul has been 
brought to God by its direct and per- 
sonal message. 


War Emergencies 

About half the Bibles distributed 
throughout the world in pre-war days 
were published by the British society. 
Another large supply of Bibles came 
from the Dutch presses. Add to these 
the Bibles coming from Scandinavia 
and Germany and the burden upon our 
American society becomes clear. 

The annual budget of the American 
Bible Society has risen to $650,000. Of 
this our United Lutheran Church gives 
only about. $5,000. In the plans for the 
May appeal for Lutheran World Action, 
one item will be for support of the So- 
ciety so that it can provide Scriptures 
where they are needed. The observance 
of Universal Bible Sunday, December 13, 
this year, has become a regular part of 
the calendar for many Lutheran 
churches. Sermons on the meaning and 
mission of the Book are preached. 
Posters are placed..on church’ bulletin 
boards to advertise the day. Pamphlets 
with materials and suggestions for the 
program are distributed without cost to 
all who request them. Where possible, 
a special offering is devoted to the 
work of the Society. Only one quarter 
of one per cent of our income objective 

goes to the Society. . 

4,443,445 volumes of Scripture were 
distributed within the United States 
last year. This is the largest number 
ever distributed. Our good neighbor 
policy toward Latin America has 
opened up new opportunities to the 
south, and last year the distribution 
there was 1,361,019 voluines, 41 per 
cent more than in the previous year. 
Just now the increase in output is more 
rapid than ever before, and the prom- 
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ise of another year is very large. 

Before the Bible is printed it must 
be written in the language of the peo- 
ple. The Bible Society encourages 
translations. Well over 1,000 different 
languages are now used by the Society, 
and the number is constantly growing. 
Aid must be given the translators. 

Service to the blind has become an- 
other recognized department of the So- 
ciety’s program. The Bible in Braille 
has been provided for some years; but 
there are many blind people who never 
learned to read any embossed system 
with their fingers. For them the So- 
ciety provides talking records. There 
were fifty-one new records last year 
to add to the already extensive library. 
These cover eighteen Old Testament 
books. Place this service against the 
background of the monotony and lone- 
liness of blindness, and its service may 
be better measured. 


For Service Men and Women 


The second year of the, emergency 
service to enlisted men and women 
showed a record of 704,446 Testaments 
supplied. Of these 483,719 were given 
through the chaplains; 220,727 were 
sold to churches, church schools, and 
individuals who wished to present them 
to their own sons and daughters in 
service; 626 pulpit Bibles were supplied 
to the new chapels built by the army 
at all our major camps. The present 
demand for Testaments is so great that 
5,000 a day are rolling off the presses, 
and they are shipped out to the chap- 
lains the very day they are bound. 


For Prisoners 

The Bible means far more to the 
lonely prisoner of war than it ever did 
in his days of freedom. To aid in get- 
ting the Bibles to prisoners in Germany 
a secretary of the Society is located in 
neutral Geneva. Through his ministry 
more than 200,000 volumes have been 
distributed in prison camps. To check 
on their arrival a reply card goes with 
each Testament and 95 per cent return 
of these cards shows that they are 
reaching their intended destination. So 
eager are the prisoners for the Bibles 
that often they cut them apart into 
books and distribute to their fellow 
prisoners. That makes a Bible go 
farther. The demand is always greater 
than the supply. 


Added Opportunities 

A third emergency demand comes 
from the civilians in Europe where the 
war has cut off the former supply. 


Needs have been at least partially met 
in France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Greece and other countries. Post- 
war needs cannot be estimated. The 
prospect of aid from the British, Dutch 
and other formerly large publishers of 
Bibles is far in the future. The Amer- 
ican Bible Society must be prepared to 
carry the load. 

Fifty years ago Russia was 70 per 
cent illiterate. Today she is 90 per cent 
literate. That is a picture of progress 
that challenges the imagination. It also 
suggests the possibilities for Bible dis- 
tribution. Russia is aware and apprecia- 
tive of her allies; though disappointed 
for the time in the delay in a second 
front. The prospects for freedom of re- 
ligion in Russia are bright, and where 
there is freedom the Bible will be read 
and loved. China is in the midst of a 
thrilling program whereby her educa- 
tional leaders expect to make one hun- 
dred forty million of her people literate 
in the next five years. Remember that 
the example of China’s best loved lead- 
ers is Christian and the Bible is their 
daily companion. The demand for 
Bibles in China alone will tax the ca- 
pacity of our Society’s presses. The ex- 
tension of freedom to all the peoples of 
the world will mean a demand for the 
textbook of freedom beyond the dreams 
of any of us. 

One man is seeing something of the 
opportunity for the American Bible 
Society. He has already given 1,000 
Testaments through chaplains to en- 
listed men. The idea came to him as 
he happened upon a Testament which 
his late wife had given to their son, a 
soldier in the first World War. Chap- 
lain Claypool of the Naval Air Station 
gave out several hundred Testaments 
for him as Christmas gifts, and with 
each copy went this message: 

“May you treasure this Testament 
through life, without soiling the purity 
of its teachings, nor dimming the luster 
of its truths.” 

The report of the American Bible 
Society, the main source for this article, 
was presented to the Louisville con- 
vention of the U. L. C. A: by Dr. E. 
Clarence Miller, who is not only treas- 
urer of our Church but also a vice- 
president of the Society. We note other 
Lutheran members of the board of 
managers: Mr. S. Frederick Telleen, 
Mr. Harry Hodges, and the Rev. Ernest 
Brenneke, Ph.D. 


* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, December 


13. Next topic, “The Word and the 
Word Made Flesh.” 


BOOKS 


Baillie at His Best 


Invitation to Pilgrimage. By John Baillie. 


pages. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 134 


Here is Doctor Baillie at his best: the stored wealth of a great mind, its 
genuine humility, its flashing insights, its little touches of humor, its kind- 
liness and simplicity. Here is the gift of persuasion, a type of apologetic 
which does not build up “sales resistance”; it entices. 


For that’s what this book of 130 pages 
is: a “defense” of the Christian faith 
which is more than a defense; it moves 
out from unexpected places and cap- 
tures indifferent and hostile territory. 
Most of it comes up from the levels of 
experience, beginning back in child- 
hood with a sense of that brooding 
imperative which God is; and from that 
point on struggling, if you please, with 
itself: not refuting but discovering; not 
arguing but confessing. One is con- 
scious throughout of the fact that this 
life, which bears its so steady witness, 
has faced and explored for itself the 
hazards that stood once so confidently 
in the way of all believing minds; but 
in the chaos of our times stand so no 
longer: rationalism, moralism, and 
above all humanism. — 

The chapter headings are like voices 
crying: the manifest helplessness of 
our proud life to save itself; the dem- 
onstrable relevance of the Christian 
Gospel to man’s growing sense of need, 
to the imperious mandates of his own 
nature which have driven him by such 
devious paths toward the realization of 
self and of community, until he has 
brought up in an ecstasy of defeat; the 
strange credibility of the New Testa- 
ment; the seeming veto of death; the 


Bringing Them In 


Where Are the People? By Sidney 
W. Powell. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 223 
pages. $1.75. 

“Here’s the church 
And here’s the steeple. 
Open the doors, 
And here are the people.” 

This nursery rhyme could be truly 
said in a former day. But today the 
last line must be changed to read, “But 
where are the people?” Dr. Powell says 
the people are out in the marketplace, 
on the streets, in their homes and of- 
fices. The church’s job is to take Christ 
to them. The thesis of the book is that, 
to do this, the church must be turned 
inside out. People will not be in church 
unless we bring them in. Large mem- 
berships do not just happen; they are 
acquired by diligent, tireless seeking. 

Telling how to do this is the task of 
this book. A lot of the material is not 


challenge of pain—these are the voices 
that as in the wilderness seem to herald 
God and the dawn. To write so in our 
world, and out of it, and for it, with the 
quiet conviction of a man who has him- 
self been “taken in charge,” is given to 
very few. When it’s done, the “pil- 
grimage” is toward a Celestial City, 
with glimpses full many a time of 
“something like the gate, and also some 
of the glory, of the place.” 

If I had the heart to cavil, it would 
be gently urged that such few passages 
as have to do with Britain’s “right” in 
the present conflict, though generously 
hedged about as they are with the 
realization of Britain’s “wrong,” have 
little place in such a work. There is, I 
think, here the loss of some perspective, 
with the usual resort to the Old Testa- 
ment; and what perhaps will seem like 
an odd failure to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of God’s dealing with Israel 
in judgment as well as in mercy. The 
subject needed treatment; and I sup- 
pose no fairer treatment could be asked 
in the heat and uncertainty of the 
greatest struggle through which hu- 
manity has ever gone. 

PaAuL SCHERER. 


new. Yet the material is so abundantly 
illustrated with concrete examples that 
it makes delightful reading. It is a very 
practical book in that many sample 
letters and report forms are repro- 
duced. Dr. Powell does not merely per- 
suade us to seek new members, but 
shows us how to do it. 

This book stirs us to pound pave- 
ments, ring doorbells and visit and visit 
and visit without end. This book in- 
sists that faithful pastoral calling is the 
secret of a successful church. 

JOHN R. BROKHOFF. 


One-man Debate 


Patterns of the Mind. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. Harper and Brothers. 
135 pages. $1.50. 

“We have come to regard our emo- 
tional adventures as mental achieve- 
ments,” writes the Dean of Drew The- 
ological Seminary on page 1 af his 
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latest book. While his facile pen—or 
tongue, for the chapters are lectures 
delivered early this year at the Florida 
School of Religion in Lakeland— 
scarcely lives up to the promise of this 


‘early indictment, the book is interest- 


ing and stimulating. 

A “pattern of the mind” Dean Hough 
seems to define as a “clear corpus of 
thought.” Without further belaboring 
the meaning, he scores the man with 
“no pattern,’ with a “false pattern,” 
with an “incomplete pattern,” and the 
man “who does not know how to use a 
pattern.” In the last chapter he deals 
winningly with the “Christian pattern,” 
achieving a high degree of orthodoxy. 

Despite the sentence on page 1, the 
Dean has a tendency to substitute emo- 
tionalism and big-wordism for clear 
thinking. His somewhat arbitrary “pat- 
tern” of arrangement enables him to 
take vigorous pot-shots at dullness, 
big businessmen, pseudo-intellectuals, 
false nationalism, technocracy, sales- 
manship with a capital “S,” suspicion 
of the profit motive, pacifism, “social 
indignation,” pantheism, mechanism, 
naturalism, emotionalism—it gets to be 
quite a list! “Personal monism” or 
“personal coherence” is the basis for 
Christianity approved by the author. 

Disputatious persons who have no 
human being handy for argument will 
find this book a good substitute pro- 
vocative. It makes you want to talk 
back. It might have been titled, “One- 
man Debate.” 

THEODORE K. FINcK. 


Yesterday's Eloquence 


Six Kings of the American Pulpit. 
By Clarence A. Macartney. The West- 
minster Press. 210 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Macartney attempts a difficult 
subject when he tries to recapture the 
impression which great preachers have 
made on their hearers in earlier days. 
He portrays the personalities of some of 
these pulpit orators, and explains the 
circumstances of their labor. 

He tells how George Whitefield cast 
his spell over vast outdoor audiences 
during pioneer days; how Matthew 
Simpson made people weep and laugh; 
how Henry Ward Beecher was a 
prophet to the nation in Civil War days; 
how Phillips Brooks read his carefully 
written sermons with such effect; how 
DeWitt Talmage appealed to the im- 
agination of large numbers; and he 
tells of the golden-tongued lay- 
preacher, Williams Jennings Bryan. 

Great preachers undoubtedly attained 
a much greater degree of national fame 
in earlier days than they do now, when 
there is infinitely greater competition 
for public attention. It is interesting to 
read this record of the eloquence of 
former days, if only to be impressed 
by the fact that times have changed. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


SERVICE PENSION PRIMARY 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Some time before the Louisville con- 
vention I wrote a letter to the Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief in 
which I criticized the proposed plan of 
the board with reference to the future 
policy of the Church in the matter of 
paying pensions. I particularly objected 
to the features of the plan which, if 
adopted, would have meant that the 
underpaid pastors would not have re- 
ceived any pension at all. 

The convention acted wisely, I be- 
lieve, in keeping the service pension 
in addition to authorizing the inaugura- 
tion of a supplemental contributory 
pension plan. 

In the first place, liquidating the en- 
dowment fund, even though in the dis- 
tant future, would undoubtedly have 
had an adverse effect on benevolence 
contributions from a large part of the 
Church. Many of our rural churches 
have endowment funds for the per- 
petual upkeep of the church cemeteries. 
These funds are kept inviolate. Any 
tampering with them is absolutely tabu 
and would be considered one of the 
gravest offences one could commit. The 
Church dare not give people any cause 
for suspicion that the funds entrusted 
to it as endowment will be in any way 
diverted from its prescribed use. 

But even more important is the need 
for a service pension. Accurate figures 
are not available, but somewhere I 
heard the statement made that is prob- 
ably somewhere near the truth: that 
there are 900 pastors in the Church 
receiving less than $1,000. The execu- 
tive secretary of the Pension Board 
said in a recent letter that “most of the 
men on our pension roll never received 
a $1,000 salary.” 

The point doesn’t need to be argued 
that a pastor with such a low salary 
cannot hope to participate in a con- 
tributory pension plan. Furthermore, 
a congregation paying such a small 
salary will most likely not contribute 
its share to such a plan. For these 
many pastors, then, it is a matter of a 
service pension or no pension at all. 

These pastors are deserving of a pen- 
sion from the Church when they have 
given their best years in her service. 
The worth of a minister to the church 
does not depend upon the amount of 
his salary. A low-salaried pastor who 
is devoted to Christ and His church 
may be worth much more to the on- 
going work of the Kingdom than some 
of his higher paid brethren who are 
more concerned about their own ad- 
vancement than advancement of the 
church at large. (We do not mean to 
imply that the higher salaried pastors 
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are not worth what they get. Most of 
them are.) There are many inade- 
quately paid pastors in our rural 
churches who are influential in send- 
ing young men and women into the 
city churches when they move to the 
city, as great numbers of them must 
necessarily do. Some of these people 
become leaders in the city churches. 
A study made by the writer some time 
ago on the basis of the parochial re- 
ports for 1938 showed that between 300 
and 400 persons transferred from the 
rural churches to the urban churches 
that year.* There is no reason for be- 
lieving that 1938 was an unusual year 
in this respect. 

The Church has seen the wisdom of 
continuing the service pension. In spite 
of the low amount of this pension 
($300) the board has incurred a deficit 
of $87,000, which is charged against 
the endowment fund. This deficit must 
be gotten rid of and some provision 
made to insure the board adequate 
funds to continue to pay at least the 
present amount of pension to all who 
deserve it. The present percentage of 
the apportionment now allotted to the 
Pension Board (12.34) might be in- 
creased. But this would take money 
from some other board with equally 
deserving claims upon it. 

The whole matter comes back to the 
need for taking our benevolent contri- 
butions more seriously. If we paid our 
apportionment in full, the Board would 
not only be able to pay off the deficit 
but would also be able to increase the 
pension to something more than the 
meagre $25 a month now paid. The fact 
seems to be, however, that rather than 
paying more, unless the benevolent 
payments increase in another year the 
Board will be forced to pay even less 
than the present figure. Such a situa- 
tion would be a disgrace to our United 
Lutheran Church. 

Much of the responsibility rests upon 
us pastors. While there are perhaps 
exceptions, it is generally true that the 
amount of benevolence paid by a con- 
gregation is in large part a reflection 
of the benevolence-mindedness of the 
pastor. Let us first of all set the ex- 
ample by our personal contributions 
and then use every opportunity that 
comes our way to speak a good word 
for the benevolent work of the church, 
and then not only will the Pension 
Board be able to pay the service pen- 
sion, but every other board will be 
able to expand that particular aspect 
of Christ’s Kingdom which is assigned 
to it. Rosert E. Cart, 

Stewartsville, N. J. 


ergy The Lutheran Church Quarterly, July 
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THE KEEPER 


of the King’s Inn 
By Robert H. Gearhart 


The story of a thumbless 
race of shepherds who kept the 
King’s Inn at Bethlehem until 
the coming of the Prince of 
Peace. 


Illustrated 


75 -cents 


1943 
Church Year 
Calendar 


Attractive Scripture verse 
calendar, a most welcome gift. 


Price, 30 cents each 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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A Good Program Well 


Received 


Tue fifth annual convention of the 
Susquehanna Conference of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod was held. in 
Trinity Church at Selinsgrove, Pa., the 
Rev. Dallas C. Baer pastor, October 27. 

There were 112 delegates present— 
eighty clergymen and 32 laymen. The 
officers were re-elected: President, the 
Rev. W. E. Brown; vice-president, the 
Rev. Orie Sunday; secretary, the Rev. 
Reed Bingaman; treasurer, Mr. George 
Klepfer. They constitute the Executive 
Committee. 

The day was replete with good things. 
The Rey. Richard Martin conducted the 
morning service and ably presented in 
his short sermon the fundamental needs 
of the Christian in the crisis of the day. 

Mr. Luther D. Grossman, superin- 
tendent of Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
presented a stirring appeal in behalf of 
the diamond jubilee of that institution. 
His statement that the obligations in- 
curred by the Home for the wards of 
the synod total $72,000 a year, while 
the receipts from synodical apportion- 
ment are but $18,000 was a challenge 
to consider seriously the whole system 
of allocations, both synodical and in- 
dividual. 

To many it seemed that the strength 
and fervor of the appeal by the Rev. 
Dallas Baer for benevolence payments, 
made necessary by shortages each year, 
constitutes a virtual confession of at 
least a partial failure of the appor- 
tionment system. 

“Highlights of the Louisville Con- 
vention” by one who was there as dele- 
gate, the Rev. L. G. Shannon, con- 
firmed one in the somewhat paradoxical 
belief that, wherever there is the most 
unity, there are also the strongest and 
most open disagreements. It is clear 
that those who wait for absolute calm 
in the U. L. C. A. will be rewarded 
only by total stalemate if and when 
they attain their hopes. 

Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
synod, in his usual scintillating manner, 
gave a splendid moving picture review 
of the achievements and needs of the 
synod under the engaging title, “Snap- 
shots of Synod.” 

The Rev. Paul H. Smith conducted 
the noonday suffrages. His short ser- 
mon stressed right well the why and 
‘how of fulfilling the ‘Scripture injunc- 
tion, “Do good unto all men.” 

An honest attempt at the solution of 
the youth problem appeared in the re- 
port of the Committee on Youth Work 
presented by Chairman DeLauter. 
Summer camps and training schools 
that reach the few are, as yet, the 
nearest approach to the great work of 
training leaders of youth. This work 
is undertaken in the name of 125,000 
Christians co-operating for this synod. 


The committee was commended for a 
good start. 

The convention proper closed with 
the panel discussion, “The Church and 
the Post-war World,” led by Dr. G. 
Morris Smith, president of Susque- 
hanna University. The participants 
were Dr. Smith, Dr. William Rearick, 
Mr. John Apple, Prof. W. A. Russ and 
Daniel Smith, Jr. The searching—at 
times eloquent—discussion made clear 
the fact that it may be quite possible 
for us to win the war and lose the 
peace. While the realistic approach to 
the problem seems to be the world’s 
way of checks and balances, in the long 
run the mighty power of the Christian 
ideal of love and conciliation must win. 

The Susquehanna Conference Broth- 
erhood convention was held in the 
dining hall of Susquehanna University 
after the close of the sessions of con- 
ference. The university faculty and 
management well upheld their reputa- 
tion as hosts. Hearts were warmed by 
fellowship and-straight talk. 

Dr. Harry F. Baughman, professor 
of preaching at Gettysburg Seminary, 
brought the day to a splendid climax 
in his address on “The Ministry of 
Reconciliation.” He eloquently proved 
that the Christian principle of recon- 
ciliation, which has in it the power of 
God, is also the most potent influence 
with man, and the world’s only hope 
of final, enduring peace. 

Sanrorp N. CarpENTER, Reporter. 


Dr. Strock Addresses the 


Chicago Conference 


ASSEMBLED pastors of the Chicago 
Conference and lay representatives 
heard J. Roy Strock, D.D., say con- 
cerning the status of India in the pres- 
ent crisis: “All problems impinge on 
the poverty of the people, but there 
seems to be no effort to resolve them. 
. .. It may seem pessimistic, but I see 
nothing but chaos and bloody revolu- 
tion.” Of the people he said, “I’ve had 
many an Indian farmer’s wife hand me 
a glass of milk with as much grace as 
an Englishwoman pouring tea.” Dr. 
Strock’s address, highlighting the con- 
vention, gave the delegates the sense 
that the Lutheran Church has trained 
the Indian Church to “take over” by 
“not training alone for responsibility 
but in responsibility as well.” 

The meditations presented by. Pas- 
tors Ernest E. Habig and A. Howard 
Weeg were most helpful and searching. 
Institutions and organizations of the 
church were presented in the following 
order: Luther League, Louis Johnson, 
Calvary Church; Carthage College, 
President Rudolph G. Schulz, D.D.; In- 
ner Missions, the Rev. Freeman Kunz; 
Nachusa Orphanage, the Rev. LeRoy 
Weihe; Lutheran Student Work in 
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Chicagoland, the Rev. George Aigner; 
Lutheran Nurses’ Guild, Mrs. Ed. Hoh- 
mann, North Austin; Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, Charles B. Foelsch, D.D. 
Dr. Armin George Weng, president 


of the Illinois Synod, gave the confer- 


ence an up-to-the-minute interpreta- 
tion of the state of the church, the re- 
sults of the campaign for Chicago Sem- 
inary—$96,028 pledged to date—the 
need for securing more funds for Lu- 
theran World Action, and the status of 
Army and Navy chaplaincy today as it 
affects the parish pastor. 

All sessions were chaired by the Rev. 
A. E. Fess, president of the conference, 
with the Rev. Millard H. Stiles acting 
as secretary. All officers were re- 
elected, a most unusual procedure for 
a day (November 3) that saw the op- 
posite take place in the realm of sec- 
ular elections. The treasurer, Mr. 
Charles Kirkman, Esq., having served 
for a number of years in this capacity, 
was_also returned to his “office.” 

GrorGE AIGNER. 


Important Subjects 


Discussed at Conference 


Tue fall meeting of the Hamilton 
Conference of the Canada Synod was 
held in First Lutheran Church, Toronto, 
the Rev. A. Grunwald pastor, Novem- 
ber 5. The sermon at the opening Com- 
munion Service was preached by the 
president, the Rev. W. A. Mehlen- 
bacher of Hamilton. 

The Rev. T. Iseler of Humberstone 
presented a paper on “The Call in the 
Lutheran Church.” This paper cen- 
tered around a recently suggested plan 
for “facilitating pastoral changes.” This 
plan provided that “when pastoral 
changes do not occur in the normal 
way, or when circumstances arise in a 
parish that make a pastor’s relocation 
desirable, power shall be vested in the 
Executive Committee of synod, or in 
some other specially appointed com- 
mittee of synod, to expedite his trans- 
fer to another field.” Conference con- 
demned the plan. 

The new Contributory Pension Plan 
of the U. L. C. A. may have a few un- 
usual angles for Canadian pastors, sug- 
gested the Rev. Norman Berner in re- 
porting on the Louisville convention 
action. Accordingly, synod will be re- 


‘quested to appoint’a special committee 


on pensions to study the plan in all its 
aspects. 

“A fair and fine attitude on the mat- 
ter is being taken by the members of 
the committee,” reported the Rev. A. 
Grunwald when questioned about the 
work of a Provincial Committee on 
Religious Instruction in the public 
schools. “Absolutely no teaching of 
doctrine or interpretation of Scripture 
is permitted, but a simple presentation 
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ef Biblical facts,” he added. Consider- 
able prominence was given to a state- 
ment by a Missouri pastor to the Board 
of Education of Ontario, opposing any 
instruction in religion in public schools. 

Conference heard with pleasure a re- 
port by Captain George Durst on his 
activities as an army chaplain. He is 
stationed in Toronto. 

The Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher and 
the Rev. Norman Berner were re- 
elected president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively. 

On the invitation of the Rev. Harry 
Lossing, conference will meet next 
year in St. Paul’s Church, Galt. 

Norman BERNER. 


Plea for Increased Mem- 
bership and Activity 


Octoser 27 the forty-fifth semi-an- 
nual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Chicago Confer- 
ence of the Illinois Synod was held in 
St. Luke’s Church, Chicago, E. F. Val- 
bracht, D.D., pastor. The theme of the 
convention was “Furthering God’s 
Kingdom.” Dr. Valbracht opened the 
convention with prayer and a sermon 
based on Acts 21: 18. 

Mrs. D. E. Bosserman, vice-president, 
presided during the entire session due 
to the illness of the president, Mrs. 
Armin Weng. Mrs. A. Biagi, president 
of the local society, extended a warm 
welcome. A letter from the president 
of the synodical society, Mrs. Bingaman, 
was read by the secretary. 

Mrs. Bechtolt, synodical statistician, 
reported a decrease in members. Her 
challenge was “Each one win one.” She 
_ informed the convention that the next 
Triennial Convention will be held in 
Roanoke, Va., October 3 to 6, and that 
the synod has adopted a budget of 
$363,000. She pleaded for a loyal sup- 
port of the general fund. 

Mrs. Ewald, president of Nachusa 
Guild, brought greetings from the 
Nachusa Home. The Rev. F. A. Kunz, 
president of the Inner Mission, pleaded 
for increased support of social missions. 
Dr. E. A. Flexman from Africa brought 


greetings, and Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, ’ 


president of the national society, sent 
greetings. 

Mrs. M. E. Nielsen, statistical secre- 
tary, reported a decrease in member- 
ship, subscriptions to Lutheran Wo- 
man’s Work, and extension member- 
ship. Mrs. E. A. Flexman brought a 
most interesting presentation of duties 

as a doctor’s wife in our Africa mission, 

Five new pastors’ wives were intro- 
duced. The following three new so- 
cieties were received by the confer- 
ence: Warrenville, St. Andrew’s, and 
Gladstone Park. 

The new constitution was handed to 
each president during roll call. The 
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recommendation brought to the mem- 
bers from the officers, that the Chicago 
Conference give $25 to the carrell for 
Carthage College as a tribute to all 
missionary graduates from Carthage, 
was carried. The sketch, “Sharing 
Christian Love Through Christ,” was 
presented by department secretaries. 

The spring conference is to be held 
in Grace Church, Chicago. 

The registrar reported 240 persons in 
attendance. 

Mrs. Valbracht presided as’ toast- 
mistress during the dinner hour. Group 
singing was led by Mrs. Schnake. The 
speaker for the evening was President 
Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., D.D. He paid 
special tribute to pioneer missionaries 
—Father Heyer and Henry Melchicr 
Muhlenberg. He also brought highlights 
of the Louisville, Ky., convention. 

Mrs. A. H. Hety. 


Conference Pays Tribute 


to Mrs. Feddersen 


THE thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of Central Conference, Synod of the 
Northwest, was held in Faith Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., October 11-13, Charles 
L. Grant, D.D., pastor. 

The theme of the convention was, 
“The World Made Rich Through 
Christ,’ and Dr. Paul Huffman, pro- 
fessor at Northwestern Theological 
Seminary, stressed this very em- 
phatically through his Bible study on 
“Paul’s Letter to the Galatians.” 

The convention was formally opened 
by the president, Mrs. W. P. Gerber- 
ding, who reported an increase in mem- 
bership and faithful work performed 
by all department secretaries. Tribute 
was paid to two retiring officers, Mrs. 
E. N. Johnson and Mrs. P. O. Bothner, 
for seventeen years of faithful services 
rendered in various capacities. 

The program was lovingly dedicated 
to the memory of Mrs. Ann Feddersen, 
whose missionary zeal had been an in- 
spiration to all. Conference voted to 
present fifty dollars to the Thank Of- 
fering department in loving memory of 
Mrs. Feddersen, who had served a 
number of years on the national board. 
“A Charge to Keep I Have,” was the 
theme of a tribute most beautifully and 
fittingly given by Mrs. P. H. Roth. 

Guest speakers at the convention 
were Dr. Edwin Moll, general secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions; Miss 
Ruth Juram, secretary for promotion; 
Miss Hazel Biederbeck, R.N., Phebe 
Hospital, Africa; Mr. Jay L. Roney, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society of Minnesota; Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, president of the Synod of 
the Northwest; the Rev. Lewis F. 
Foltz, chaplain at Fort Snelling; Dr. 
Paul Huffman, Northwestern Seminary. 
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Monday evening the delegates and 
guests enjoyed a bountiful banquet in 
the church parlors. This fellowship 
dinner provided an evening of relaxa- 
tion with special musical numbers and 
community singing. Mrs. Grant, wife 
of the local pastor, was toastmistress. 

At the close of the convention, the 
Rey. H. J. Motz-kus installed the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. W. P. 
Gerberding, St. Paul; vice-president, 
Mrs. M. A. Haker, Lindstrom; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Arnold Pless, Albert 
Lea; treasurer, Mrs. L. V. Downing, St. 
Louis Park; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
Emmett Erickson, Wayzata. 

Lucite Pusss, Sec. 


Splendid Addresses at 


Women’s Convention 


THE twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Central Conference of the 
Synod of Ohio was held October 20 and 
21 in St. Paul’s Church, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
the Rev. J. D. Mumford pastor. 

Around the theme, “The Abiding 
God in a World of Confusion,” Mrs. 
L. G. Gray of Smithville conducted 
the devotional services. 

Splendid addresses were given at 
the services by Mrs. Paul Knauss, pres- 
ident of the synodical society; Miss 
Elsie Otto, missionary to Liberia; Mrs. 
M. W. Wappner, synodical Mission 
Study secretary; and Pastor Mumford. 

The Tuesday evening program was 
held at a dinner session honoring the 
younger women of the conference. Miss 
Selma Bergner, secretary for promo- 
tion of the General Society, gave the 
main address of the evening. 

Mrs. S. A. Metzger of Crestline was 
in charge of all business sessions. 

The box work secretary reported a 
total value of $424.97 on the articles 
and cash brought, to be applied to 
Southern Mountain missions. 

A report of 61 Life Memberships and 
17 In Memoriams given through the 
societies of the conference was pre- 
sented by the Life and In Memoriam 
secretary. Following this, a brief pag- 
eant, “The Golden Circle,” emphasizing 
the purpose and value of honoring 
loved ones with Life and Memoriam 
memberships was portrayed by a group 
from St. Paul’s Church. 

The total registration at the conven- 
tion was 249. 

The newly elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. S. A. Metzger, Crestline; 
vice-president, Mrs. George Mynchen- 
berg, Elyria; recording secretary, Mrs. 
R. H. Miller, Tiro; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. Harvey Beechey, Wooster; treas- 
urer, Mrs. S. L. Swingle, Roseville. 

The 1943 convention will be held at 
Grace Church, Wadsworth. 

Hazen S. Miter, Sec. 
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“RBorward with Christ” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the New Jersey Conference of the 
United Synod of New York met Octo- 
ber 28 in Emanuel Church, New 
Brunswick, N. J., the Rev. Rufus 
Cornelsen pastor and A. H. Holthusen, 
D.D., pastor emeritus. The theme, 
“Forward with Christ,’ was developed 
in the devotions and throughout the 
sessions. The devotional service was 
conducted by the Rev. Edwin Knudten, 
secretary of the conference. Mrs. Alex 
Berg of Trenton, president, opened the 
convention. 

The reports of officers showed prog- 
ress in the work. Two new societies 
were welcomed. A total membership of 
511 and a gain of 20 members were re- 
corded. Five officers, nine department 
secretaries, fifty-one delegates, and 
forty-six visitors responded to roll call. 
At the afternoon and evening sessions 
the number was greatly augmented by 
visitors. Six visiting pastors brought 
greetings and brief messages. 

The Rev. Edwin Knudten gave his 
impression of the U. L. C. A. conven- 
tion at Louisville. 

The reports of department secretaries 
were presented by means of a victory 
garden, the plan having been prepared 
by Mrs. Robert Barkley. Miss Marie 
Kreyling presented material and re- 
views of books and outlines for mis- 
sion study and called for leaders to or- 
ganize groups to include all ages. The 
Pan-American countries form the sub- 
ject for home and foreign study. 

Mrs. W. F. Morehead, secretary of 
education of the W. M. S., gave an 
illuminating review of the Louisville 
convention and stressed the theme, 
“Unity.” Conference voted to give $10 
to the Triennial Convention Fund and 
to raise $1 per member for the expense 
fund. Miss Clara Leaman, missionary 
to India, was the guest speaker in the 
afternoon and gave a comprehensive 
picture of life in India. At the supper 
forum she spoke of the difficulties en- 
countered by native Christians in a 
non-Christian land. 

Miss Emily Knemeyer, president of 
the synodical society, expressed grat- 
itude for a gain in membership in the 
conference and stated that 85 per cent 
of the womanhood of the United Lu- 
theran Church over twenty years of 
age are not members of a missionary 
society. She later installed the officers 
as follows: President, Mrs. Alex Berg, 
Trenton; vice-president, Mrs. J.. Henry 
Meyer, Elizabeth; treasurer, Miss Ina 
Nutzhorn, Jersey City; secretary, Mrs. 
Robert Barkley, Jersey City; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. A. E. Hurst, Rutherford. 

An invitation was extended by Trin- 
ity Church, Hudson Heights, for the 
next convention. 

MarigE KRreEYLInG, Reporter. 


An Inspiring Convention 


Tue fourteenth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Long Island Conference of the United 
Synod of New York was held Friday, 
November 6, in Epiphany Church, 
Hempstead, L. L, the Rev. W. M. 
Ruccius pastor. The theme, “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life,” was ably 
presented and proved an inspiration for 
all. The devotional service was led by 
Sister Edna C. Hill. 

The convention was opened with an 
address of welcome by Pastor Ruccius, 
president of the Long Island Confer- 
ence, and was responded to by the 
president, Mrs. E. H. Wetsel. A fine 
talk was given by Dr. Harry J. Kreider 
on “Muhlenberg and New York.” 

During dinner hour, Miss E. C. 
Knemeyer, president of the synodical 
society, spoke to the delegates and 
visitors. “Our Liberia Mission in To- 
day’s World” was interestingly pre- 
sented by Miss Elsie R. Otto, mission- 
ary to Liberia. Also at the afternoon 
session, the delegates listened earn- 
estly to Dr. C. Franklin Koch, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Social 
Missions, tell of “The Way of Peace.” 

The evening session followed the fel- 
lowship supper. Pictures were shown 
on “Our Work in Argentina” by Miss 
Marie M. Alleman. 

Mrs. Luter D. GABLE. 


“Chosen to Serve” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Pittsburgh Synod met in conven- 
tion October 7 and 8 in Trinity Church, 
Latrobe, J. B. Gardner, D.D., pastor. 

The theme, “Chosen to Serve,” was 
developed in the four devotional 
periods: “Chosen and Ordained,” by 
Mrs. J. B. Gardner; “Go,” by Mrs. 
M. A. Rugh; “Bring Forth Fruit,” by 
Mrs. M. L. Clare; and “The Promise,” 
by Mrs. E, W. Althof. Mrs. C. W. 
Baker presented a challenging report, 
having completed three years of splen- 
did work as president. 

Mrs. H. B. Mytinger, treasurer, re- 
ported receipts of $33,461.97 for the 
year, an increase over last year. The 
synodical Expense Fund Offering 
amounted to $189. 

H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., president of 
synod; P. H. R. Mullen, D.D., mission- 
ary superintendent and the Rev. H. W. 
Foster of the Inner Mission of Pitts- 
burgh, Miss E. Nelson of the Jewish 
Mission of Pittsburgh, and Miss A. 
Jorgenson, children’s worker, spoke 
briefly of their work. 

Two highlights were addresses by 
Dr. George W. Schillinger on “Will the 
Church Carry on in Japan?” and “Our 
Lutheran Mission and New Orders in 


Asia.” 
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The banquet was splendidly attended; 
and was in charge of Mrs. J. L. Har- 
mon, promotional secretary of the syn- 
odical society, with Mrs. Caroline 
Keepers as toastmistress. Mrs. L. W. 


-Slifer addressed the group on life and 


customs of the people in India. 

Miss Florence Beaver of Thiel College 
noted a 35 per cent larger freshman 
class and 5 per cent increase in total 
enrollment this year. Mrs. S. Proper 
spoke on behalf of the Zelienople Or- 
phans’ Home, and Sister Martha 
Prestzloff for the Passavant Hospital, 
Pittsburgh. 

Pastor Slifer spoke on “What the 
Centennial Fund Means to the Andhra 
Church” and “The Church Enters Her 
Second Century.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. O. A. Warren, Jean- 


. nette; vice-president, Mrs. F. C. Hoch, 


Butler; recording secretary, Mrs. A. W. 
Steinfurth, Wilkinsburg; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. Howard Hannegan, Mc- 
Keesport; treasurer, Mrs. H. B. 
Mytinger, Vandergrift. 

There were 29 Life Memberships, 
one In Memoriam, and six transferrals 
received. 

CHARLOTTE LAUFFENBURGER, Publicity. 


“Raith in God” 


Tue third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
East Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod convened 
October 28 and 29 in Zion Church, 
Lebanon, Pa., the Rev. W. E. Swope 
pastor and the Rev. Cleon F. Prowell 
supply pastor. The theme, “Faith in 
God,” was sounded throughout the de- 
votions and messages. At the opening 
session communion was administered 
by President M. R. Hamsher, D.D., of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, the 
Rev. E. A. Chamberlin, and the Rey. 
C. F. Prowell. 

Mrs. J. E. Rudisill, president, pre- 
sided at the opening of the convention, 
and Dr. Hamsher brought greetings 
from the synod. 

The conference society pledged itself 
to the support of Miss Pauline Ziegler, 
nurse in Liberia, Africa. The reports 
of the district presidents showed con- 
tinued interest and untiring effort. Mrs. 
D. Burt Smith, president of the syn- 
odical society, spoke on “Faith in Our 
Missionary Enterprise.” 

‘At the convention dinner Miss 
Eleanor Dorwood, president of the 
Young Women’s Congress, presided, 
and the address was given by Mrs. 
L. W. Slifer, missionary to India, on 
the topic, “Faith in God Justified.” 

At the evening session Mrs. H. K. 
Singer, vice-president, presided. Dr. 
Stanley Billheimer conducted the de- 
votional period, and Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman, professor at Gettysburg 
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Seminary, presented a real challenge 
in his message, “The Command We 
Obey.” 

Sister Catherine Neuhardt conducted 
the devotions the second day. Miss 
Marion Potts, missionary to Japan, 
spoke on “Heroes of Faith in Japan”; 
the Rev. L. W. Slifer, missionary to 


India, told of the growth of Chris- 
tianity in that country in the past hun- 
dred years; and Mrs. Harry Heilman, 
missionary to Africa, had the closing 
address. 

_ The following officers were installed 
by Mrs. Stanley Billheimer: President, 
Mrs. J. E. Rudisill; vice-president, Mrs. 
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H. K. Singer; recording secretary, Mrs. 
F. C. Wunder; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
W. E. Swope; treasurer, Mrs. H. L. 
Crist. 

An invitation to meet next year in 
Trinity Church, Germantown, was ac- 
cepted by the conference. 

Mrs. J. Ciypr ZIEcuer. 


——————————————— 


Symbolism at Its Best 


in the Chancel 


Sympo.ism, the art which seeks to 
tell a story by a familiar sign that may 
be read at a glance, should have a 
prominent place in the chancel of every 
Lutheran church. Indeed, the entire 
church building from entrance to altar, 
cornerstone to cross, should breathe a 
devotional and reverent spirit and 
should represent Lutheranism in its 
very best ideals. But inthe chancel 
“the head and heart of the building,” 
symbolism should be at its best. 

In the remodeling of Holy Trinity 
Church, Irwin, Pa., symbolism at its 
best is in evidence. Important changes 
included the rearrangement of the pews 
to provide a center aisle, the installa- 
tion of a plain but graceful communion 
rail, the addition of a credence bracket, 
and the placing of an appropriate, 
ecclesiastically designed, dossal behind 
the altar. 

But the most significant change has 
been the rearrangement of the chancel 
furniture giving due prominence to the 
three leading liturgical stations—the 
Altar, the Pulpit and the Font; and in- 
cidentally eliminating the use of a 
lectern. The lessons are thus read from 
the altar, using the altar edition of the 
Common Service Book. The Epistle is 
read from the south side of the altar 
and the Gospel from the north. Be- 
cause Lutheran church architecture is 
distinctive and exemplifies the Word 
and Sacraments, the three means of 
grace are symbolized in the chancel by 
the three liturgical stations already 
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Holy Trinity Church, Irwin, Pa., as it was (left) and since the 
renovation of the chancel. Of the cost of improvements, about 
$2,600, all but $500 had been contributed by 

the day of dedication 


mentioned. All three should be mas- 
sive, permanent, artistic and churchly. 
And all three bear silent testimony to 
the Lutheran principle of “Grace 
Through the Means of Grace.” 

The Altar, placed in the center and 
visible from all parts of the nave, is the 
central point of worship. It symbolizes 
the place where God and the worshiper 
meet in the exchange of gifts. It is thus 
from the altar that the Lord’s Supper 
is administered. It is toward the altar 
that the prayers of the people are di- 
rected, and it is to the altar that the 
offerings of the congregation are 
brought. 

The Pulpit, the second liturgical sta- 
tion, according to good historical usage, 
may be located at the front of the 
chancel on the Epistle or south side. 
It “stands before the congregation yet 
in their midst, because the pastor when 
preaching the Gospel is a witness to the 
faith which has been committed to the 
saints.” Lutheranism demands the 
reading and the preaching of the Word 
at every service. The pulpit therefore 
must be prominent and as near the 
people as possible. 

The Font, the third liturgical station, 
due to the importance of Holy Baptism, 
which is the divinely appointed act 
through which one is received into the 
communion of saints, should likewise 
have a prominent place in the chancel. 
Symbolically (Baptism being one of the 
three means of grace), the Font is best 
located where the lectern usually 


stands, on the Gospel or north side of 
the chancel, opposite the pulpit. 

When the three great liturgical sta- 
tions, Aitar, Pulpit and Font are so 
treated and placed—the Lutheran prin- 
ciple of “Grace Through the Means of 
Grace” is vividly portrayed, the center 
aisle, typifying the way of grace which 
leads directly to the mercy of God 
through the merits of Christ, runs free 
and open, and symbolism in the chancel 
is at its best. Paut N. ScHnur. 


How Readest Thou? 


By JOSEPHINE GRIFFIN 


I supposep I knew my Bible, 
Reading piecemeal, hit or miss; 
Now a bit of John or Matthew, 
Now a snatch of Genesis. 
Certain chapters of Isaiah, 
Certain Psalms—the twenty-third!— 
Twelfth of Romans, First of Proverbs— 
Yes, I thought I knew the Word. 
But I found a thorough reading 
Was a different thing to do, 
And the Way was unfamiliar 
When I read the Bible through. 
You who treat the Crown of Writings 
As you treat no other book— 
Just a paragraph disjointed, 
Just a crude, impatient look— 
Try a worthier procedure, 
Try a broad and steady view; 
You will kneel in very rapture 
When you read the Bible through. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“HARVEST TIME IS HERE AGAIN,” SO HERE ARE 


HAPPENINGS IN IOWA 


Durine the past several months the 
Iowa Synod began to recover from the 
unusual losses among its pastors. The 
number of men going into the chap- 
lainey or accepting calls to other 
synods decreased sharply. The only 
recent loss was that of the Rev. James 
C. Suter, who left Webster City Octo- 
ber 12 to accept a call to Redeemer 
Church, Portland, Ore. 


New pastors taking up the work in 
Iowa include the Rev. David M. Funk, 
former president of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod, who began his pas- 
torate at Grace Church, Muscatine, 
August 1. 

Pastor Funk reports that he has 
found a large field for work. Having 
now made over 1,500 calls and contacts, 
he has found a large number of lapsed 
Lutherans among whom he will work. 
An adult confirmation class and a class 
of twenty-five young people are evi- 
dences of his activity. 


Mason City welcomed the Rev. 
Marvin O. Lee to Central Lutheran 
Church October 4. Pastor Lee is a 
graduate of Northwestern Seminary at 
Minneapolis. He served Hope Church 
in that city for four years. Last April 
he was called to be assistant pastor at 
the First Lutheran Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., of which A. B. Schwertz, 
D.D., is senior pastor. He was called to 
Mason City from there. 


Trinity Church at Tipton replaced 
the Rev. Max Pinkert, who went to 
Dubuque, with another Max—the Rev. 
Max H. Geissler, who began his work 
there on September 24. Pastor Geissler 
is a graduate of Carthage College and 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary. He previously served congrega- 
tions at Leigh, Nebr., Vernon, Texas, 
and Sanger, Calif. 


The Rev. Paul Luther Miller came to 
First Church in Cedar Rapids late in 
August. His former charge was the 
Sedalia-Cole Camp Parish in Missouri. 
Pastor Miller was installed by his uncle, 
J. A. Miller, D.D., senior pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Davenport. 


St. Paul’s Church at Missouri Valley 
has been supplied by Student William 
Eller of Western Seminary at Fremont, 
Nebr., since the Rev. Lightner Swan, 
former pastor, entered the chaplains’ 
corps. 


Word from Dr. Blancke 

W. H. Blancke, D.D., the senior 
member of the synod, continues to be 
active in the Lord’s work despite ad- 


By Davin E. Rosrnson 


The Rev. 
David E, 
Robinson, 
News Letter 
writer from 
Iowa 


vanced age and ill health. Entering 
synod seven years after his ordination 
in 1884, Dr. Blancke has endeared him- 
self to all the clerical and hosts of the 
lay members of the church body in the 
fifty-one years of his participation in 
synod affairs. Recently he and Mrs. 
Blancke celebrated their fifty-seventh 
wedding anniversary. 

During the past few months this de- 
voted minister—who could hardly be 
called “retired”—has served as supply 
pastor at Redeemer Church, Des 
Moines; Central, Mason City; St. Paul, 
Fernald, and elsewhere. Dr. Blancke 
suffered severe illness in July which 
has obliged him to take some rest from 
his labors, but he plans to resume the 
work he loves as soon as he is able. 


Fifty Years at Fort Madison 

St. Paul’s Church at Fort Madison, 
the Rev. A. L. Angersbach pastor, en- 
joyed a festival service October 18, 
when members celebrated the golden 
anniversary of the congregation. Care- 
ful preparation and a program of his- 
torical interest provided a memorable 
occasion. One charter member, Mrs. 
Lizzie Trenholm, was present. 

The late Dr. John F. Seibert was the 
first pastor of this congregation. 


Men in the Service 

Many of the pastors reported the 
number of their members in the armed 
services when they wrote for the Iowa 
Synod Lutheran. These figures do not 
represent a survey, but rather recent 
totals include the following: from St. 
John, Des Moines, 128; Trinity, Sioux 
City, 83; St. Mark, Davenport, 53; St. 
John, Council Bluffs, 40; First, Fair- 
field, 32; First English, Iowa City, 20. 
The state of Iowa is near the head of 
the list in its proportional giving of its 
men to the colors. 


Here and There 
The Young Married Couples’ Confer- 


ence of Eastern Iowa held a successful 
C 
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meeting October 11 at St. Mark’s, 
Davenport. Officers for the coming year 
are: Clifford Messer, Fairfield, pres- 
ident; Lee Eckhart, Dubuque, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ollie Van Camp, St. 


_Mark’s, Davenport, secretary; Eugene 


Schroeder, St. Paul’s, Davenport, treas- 
urer. 


Using its new sound motion picture 
equipment, Trinity Church at Burling- 
ton, the Rev. Jerome Miller pastor, has 
inaugurated a series of “Film Services” 
for Sunday evenings. The evening at- 
tendance has been averaging more than 
the morning of a few years ago. 


St. Paul’s Church, Clinton, the Rev. 
Maurice Lesher pastor, is reorganizing 
its Sunday school work, conducting a 
Children of the Church course on Sun- 
day afternoons, and holding a Vesper 


. Preaching-Teaching Mission each Sun- 


day evening during October and No- 
vember. 


The Brotherhood of St. John’s, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ralph W. Livers, D.D., pas- 
tor, took the lead in a city-wide fed- 
erated brotherhood organization re- 
cently. Service men from St. John’s 
receive a letter regularly and will re- 
ceive a Christmas gift box from the 
congregation. Beginning with the new 
year they will receive birthday gift 
boxes. 


Redeemer, Des Moines, continues to 
grow, now having over 100 confirmed 
members. Pastor Arthur M. Simonsen 
reports the organization of various 
auxiliaries. Members and friends have 
contributed a communion service, 
hymnals, choir robes, and other fine 
gifts recently. The Board of American 
Missions plans to conduct a survey in 
Des Moines as preliminary to a deci- 
sion concerning the granting of financial 
assistance. 


Pastor William E. Kmet of St. Mark’s, 
Davenport, reports an auspicious start 
toward a goal of a fund of $25,000 by 
1947 with which to erect a church 
school building. 


At St. John’s, Des Moines, F. J. 
Weertz, D.D., senior pastor, a beauti- 
ful service flag, ninety by sixty inches, 
was presented to the church by the 
Dorothea Weertz Missionary Society. 
The Polk County Sunday School In- 
stitute is meeting at St. John’s with an 
attendance of 240. 


Pastor Alfred Young of Unity 
Church, Des Moines, is busy with 
catechetical work. In August he con- 
firmed eleven girls at the state school 
for girls at Mitchellville. Sunday eve- 
nings he conducts a series of catechet- 
ical lectures in the church for old, new, 
and prospective members. The build- 
ing fund drive went “over the top” 
with seventy-five $25 bonds. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked € may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


City of Silent Men 
(Producers) 
F. Albertson 
June Lang 
Jan Wiley 


For Me and My Gal 
(MGM) 
Marta Eggerth 
Judy Garland 
Gene Kelley 
George Murphy 


Moonlight in 
Havana (Univ.) 
Wm. Frawley 
June Frazee 
Allan Jones 


They Met on Skis 
(C. I. Import Co.; 
in French, with 
English. titles) 


Who Done It? 
(Univ.) 
Bud Abbott 
Lou Costello 


A Yank at Eton 
(MGM) 
F. Bartholomew 
Ian Hunter 
Juanita Quigley 
Mickey Rooney 


Melodrama. Ex-convicts’ 
venture as cannery “co- 
op” meets local censure and 
persecution, proves worth 
in mob-threatened climax. 


Musical. Tunes of 1915-17 
set in story of ups and 
downs of vaudeville trio, 
ending with reunion in 
Paris recreation center for 
American troops. 


Comedy, with musical in- 
terludes, about baseball 
hero who can also sing, and 
his efforts to carry on both 
careers. 


Comedy about rivalry be- 
tween owners of resort 
hotels for winter sports in 
Alps, with skiing sequences, 
including moonlight ballet. 


Farce. The comedians pose 
as detectives. Through se- 
ries of ludicrous encounters 
help catch Nazi spies who 
have committed murder in 
broadcasting station. 


Comedy. After misunder- 
standings and blunders ga- 
lore, American boy, sent to 
Eton by British stepfather, 
learns to appreciate way of 
the English gentleman. 


Doodle Dandy. 


Despite overdone climax and am- 
ateurish production which marks 
this as second rate, and sordidness 
of some sequences, underlying theme 
is sound. M 


A sentimental tale smoothly pre- 
sented; trite as to plot and char- 
acterization, but with pleasant, nos- 
talgic songs and vaudeville ee 
M, 


Setting could have been anywhere, 
since action takes place mostly in 
night clubs. Awkwardly put to- 
gether and presented. Fair enter- 
tainment, but wndistinguished. M, Y 


A weak, trivial plot, but containing 
magnificent shots of skiers in action, 
photographed against actual Alpine 
winter scenery. Scenically outstand- 
ing. M, Yo 


The usual routine of slapstick plus 
wisecracking, with perhaps less 
freshness than in previous perform- 
ances by pair. Innocuous farce. 
MYC 


Sentimental, almost embarrassingly 
so at times, and including some 
sequences of pure slapstick. Enter- 
taining, particularly for YE 


- BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Dumbo, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, Holiday Inn, It Hap- 
pened in Flatbush, The Pride of the Yankees, The Spirit of Stanford, Yankee 


For Mature Audience: The Battle of Midway, Crossroads, The Forgotten Vil- 
lage, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Loves of 
Edgar Allan Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, Mokey, The Moon and Sixpence, 
Moscow Strikes Back, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, My 
Sister Eileen, Now Voyager, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, Sullivan’s Travels, 
The Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, This Above All, Wake Island, The 


World at War. 


The Rev. Heinz Ritzen is now serving 
St. John’s Church at Dunlap in addi- 
tion to his original congregation at 
Persia. He reports improvement in 
equipment and active young people’s 
work. 


At First Church, Fairfield, E. A. 
Piper, D.D., pastor, the men of the 
church have reshingled the parsonage 
roof and laid new concrete walks. 


The Rev. Ralph M. Krueger of First 
Church, Iowa City, is kept busy with 
work among students at the University 
of Iowa in addition to his regular con- 
gregational work. There are 400 Lu- 


y 


te 


theran students on the campus. To 
these have been added 150 naval cadets 
at the pre-flight school there. 


Having no need of an introduction is 
the Rev. W. A. Wolgemuth, who retired 
from the active ministry last year at 
Oxford Junction and recently came 
back into service to take up the work 
at Iowa Falls. This parish was made 
vacant when the Rev. Donald Helm en- 
tered the chaplaincy. Many improve- 
ments to the property have been made. 


At English Lutheran at Oxford Junc- 
tion, the Rev. Fred Maurer pastor, the 
men of the church gave the parsonage 
two coats of good white paint. 
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Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock, 


by John Bechtel 

A GRIPPING STORY 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The kidnapping of a small 
boy —his torture by Chinese 
brigands —and how this 
helped bring the gospel to 
the wealthy, idol-worship- 
ping Wong family. 210 pp., 
cloth, illus., $1.00. Order 
from Dept. LU-321. 


ood WESS IS3 INSTITUTE PLACE © CHICAGO 
BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASSOCIATION 


THE 


*RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR 10 = ST NEW YORK 


MARBLE-BRASS SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


EMBROIDERIES 


CHURG Bible Markers 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES — CHOIR GOWNS — CAPS 

BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS | 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 

138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM 
SUNDAY SCHOOL -LESSONS 
WILDUR M. SMITH, D.D. 
INDISPENSABLE TOTEACHERS OF ALL GRADES: 


PRICES 2 2° postpaio AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


W.A.WILDE COMPANY BOSTON MASS 
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Books to give to your 
Family and Friends 


* THE PARABLES 


Told to the People by 
Jesus of Nazareth 


With drawings by BALDRIDGE 


Jesus’ imperishable stories (King 
James Version) are given their love- 
liest setting in a book that will be 
cherished by everybody. Lavishly 
illustrated in full color and black 


and white. Size, 9x 12”. $2.50 


* THE OPEN DOOR 
By FLOYD VAN KEUREN 


If you ate looking for a gift novel 
with a religious theme, this is the 
book. Its story of the cynical cripple 
who became his town’s best loved 
character is artistically and movingly 


told. $1.25 


* THE LIFTED LAMP 
By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


A new volume of 50 poems by a 
Il} beloved poet whose work is always 
heart-warming and close to life. 


$1.00 


|| Books to give to your 
Minister or Teacher 


* OUR ETERNAL 


CONTEMPORARY 
By WALTER M. HORTON 


There have been very few books on 
the doctrine of Christ in the past 
decade. Here is a very helpful one 
for a world that has neglected 
Christ, by a man who has written 
seven Religious Book Club selec- 
tions. $2.00 


* THE GREAT 
CENTURY 


In the Americas, Australasia 


and Africa (1800-1914 A. D.) 


|| By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 
This is Vol. V in a series by “the 
greatest living church historian,” 
tracing the History of the Expansion 


of Christianity around the globe. An 
indispensable reference book. $4.00 


i HARPER & BROTHERS i 


“TT MAKES TEACHING SO EASY” 


Tarbells, 


TEACHERS 


“Indispensa- 
bleforits 
thoroughness, 
deep spiritual 
insight, and 
ability to pre- 
sent the heart 
ofthe lesson.”’ 

—Watchman 

Examiner 


eGuide 


Cloth $2.00 Postpaid 
At all book stores, or 


F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


Salem Church at Princeton, the Rev. 
F. E. Motzkus pastor, has also made 
improvements to the parsonage. 


Walter A. Voss, D.D., of Trinity 
Church, Sioux City, reports that 103 
members have been received since the 
first of the year and that an adult class 
of over twenty was received in No- 
vember. A junior class of about forty 
has been organized. 


The new pastor at First Church, West 
Des Moines, the Rev. Frederick J. 
Sager, has reason for encouragement in 
the improvements that have been made 
to the property. New paint, a new 
stoker, new hymnals, and other addi- 
tions reflect a good spirit in the con- 
gregation. 


Wartburg Synod 
Notes 


By _R. W. Rotu 


Tue Wartburg Synod’ is becoming 
more and more benevolent-minded. 
Individual churches that have reported 
to the writer show remarkable in- 
creases. For example, the Rev. Andrew 
Swasko of the Berwyn Church reports 
that this year about $1,000 will be paid 
on benevolence. Mr. Swasko has been 
pastor of the church for four and one 
half years. When he took over that 
pastorate, there were no benevolent 
contributions. 


From the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Chicago, IIll., the Rev. R. W. Roth 
reports that during his first year as 
pastor in that church benevolence has 
more than doubled. 


The Rev. Berthold F. Korte, pastor 
of Zion Church, Bellwood, Ill., reports 
that their annual Mission Festival was 
comparable to any Easter service in 
attendance. Fifteen new members were 
received and a large offering was given. 


The Wartburg Synod has opened two 
new missions. North Lake Mission, 
which is just west of the Chicago city 
limits, is prospering under the able 
guidance of Pastor August Suechting. 
Pastor A. Kappes is doing fine work in 
the synod’s newest mission in Green- 
field, Wis., a suburb of Milwaukee. 


The following changes have been 
made in the synod during the past 
weeks: The Rev. L. C. Urlaub of 
Campbell Hill, Ill., has accepted a call 
to St. Paul’s Church, Medford, Wis. 
The Rev. Arthur W. Marlin of Lan- 
caster, Kan., will be the new pastor of 
Immanuel Church, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
The Rev. F. Freitag is the new pastor 
at Chadwick, Ill. 


Our Chaplains 
Three chaplains are in the service 
from the synod: The Rev. J. W.-Buck- 
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lin, the Rev. F. Korbitz, and the Rev. 
Alexander Meyer. There are several 
vacancies in the pastorates of the synod. 
As time goes on and more and more 
pastors enter the service as chaplains, 


‘filling these vacancies will become a 


desperate problem. Where are the con- 
gregations going to get pastors? True, 
pastors are needed to minister to the 
men in the service; but we must not 
forget or neglect the “home front.” The 
church must prepare now for the peace 
which is to come; and much of this 
must be done here at home. After the 
war many new missions should be or- 
ganized. Missionaries should be sent 
to foreign lands to teach the Gospel of 
the Prince of Peace. Encourage strong, 
brilliant, devoted young men to study 
for the ministry, and preach benev- 
olence. 

[The Rev. R. W. Roth is a recent ap- 
pointee to our News Letter staff. Ep.] 


U.L.C. A. Chaplains 

The Rev. Paul Beard, for the past 
few years pastor of the Mt. Joy Charge, 
Pa., has entered the U. S. Army as a 
chaplain. Mrs. Beard will move to 
Baltimore for the duration. 


October 4 the Rev. Walter J. Bielitz, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Red Hook, 
N. Y., tendered his resignation, effec- 
tive October 30, to become chaplain in 
the U. S. Army. His resignation was 
accepted by the congregation with deep 
regret. A farewell party was tendered 
him October 23, and a purse was pre- 
sented him by the congregation with 
the request that he use part of it for a 
wrist watch. The Sunday school pre- 
sented him with a leather chaplain’s 
briefcase. 

During the eighteen months that 
Pastor Bielitz has been at St. Paul’s the 
membership of the church and the 
Sunday school have increased and 
many improvements have been made. 
The Sunday school has been reor- 
ganized and is using the Christian Life 
Course. The constitution has been 
made to conform with the model of 
synod, the cemetery has been provided 
with a set of by-laws; a new parish 
register has been secured; repairs have 
been made to the kitchen and dining 
room in the chapel, and to the furnaces; 
and the parsonage has been redec- 
orated. One room in the chapel has 
been set aside and equipped as a First 
Aid Post for the Red Cross. Pastor 
Bielitz has also written the history of 
the congregation from 1715 to 1941, an 
arduous task. A lectern Bible, altar 
paraments, brass receiving bason were 
dedicated recently and a bronze tablet 
unveiled to the memory of the former 
pastor, Dr. G. E. Hipsley. 


Lt. John H. K. Miller was recently 
notified of his assignment to duty with 
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the Air Corps. He is the new chaplain 
at the Army Air Base at Key Field, 
Miss. Prior to entering Army service, 
Mr. Miller was pastor of the Lutheran 
Church in West Chester, Pa. Chaplain 
Miller and his family reside at Merid- 
ian, Mississippi. 

Chaplain W. Refus Rings, formerly 
of North Baltimore, Ohio, and rather 
widely known in the U. L. C. A. for 
his tract ministry, after a service of 
six months at the Savanna Ordnance 
Depot Post Chapel, Illinois, was se- 
lected to attend the School for Chap- 
lains at Harvard University. Upon his 
return he was immediately sent to an 
embarkation port, where he is wait- 
ing assignment for service “somewhere 
out yonder.” Mrs. Rings expects to re- 
main in Savanna for the time being, 
and is helping greatly at the local USO 
center. Her address is the Radke Hotel, 
Savanna, Il. 


The Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, pastor 
of St. Paul’s, Spring Grove, Pa., has 
entered the U. S. Navy as a chaplain, 
Junior Grade. He began his work early 
in November by reporting to the train- 
ing school at Norfolk. His congrega- 
tion presented him with a handsome 
wrist watch as a token of their love. 
For the duration the pulpit will be 
supplied from Gettysburg. Mrs. Robin- 
son will remain in Spring Grove. 


The Rev. Elwood Schwenk, who has 
been pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Lebanon, Pa., for the past thirteen 
years, has resigned, having received his 
commission as first lieutenant in the 
United States Army. He left Lebanon 
November 27 to enter the chaplains’ 
training school at Harvard. University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Pastor Schwenk is a veteran of 
World War I, having left the Philadel- 
phia Lutheran Seminary to enter the 
war. He completed his studies for the 
ministry after having seen service in 
France. Pastor Schwenk was. chair- 
man of the Foreign Mission Committee 
of the Lancaster Conference ,and a 
member of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The Rev. Maynard J. L. Silseth, pas- 
tor at Reformation Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been called as chaplain in 
the United States Naval Reserve. Chap- 
lain Silseth was recently graduated 
from the Navy Chaplains’ School at 
Norfolk, Va. 


Thirty-five Years Old 


OctToBeErR 25 was a happy day at Grace 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, H. W. Hanshue, 
D.D., pastor. The occasion was the 
celebration of the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the congre- 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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Over 60,000 references selected and checked with care and judgment 
—Each indented in the verse where it refers—The most convenient 
scheme of reference arrangement ever devised for the readers ready 
use—They are where the interested user can see and use them 
immediately and with ease. Entirely new helps of a combined word 
Concordance and Dictionary alphabetically arranged—Concordance 
words printed in all lower case letters with descriptive and refer- 
ences—Proper names separated into syllables with pronouncing 
accent on the proper syllable—The descriptive meaning in italics 
after the proper name—The Harmony of the Life of Christ, Miracles 
and all other ready reference charts are in simplified form. 


AUTHORIZED KING JAMES VERSION SIMPLIFIED PRONOUNCING 
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4508—Imitation Leather, overlapping covers, gold back 


titles, amber stained edges, Dictionary Con- 
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For Sale By 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


gation. The guest preacher was Dr. 
E. E. Flack, dean of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, who brought 
a very informing and stimulating mes- 
sage. Inspiring music was a feature of 
the service, the adult and youth choirs 
singing together, the latter appearing 
for the first time in vestments provided 
for them by the Women’s Service 
League. Beautiful floral tokens were 
tendered the pastor and his wife, the 
day being their thirty-third wedding 
anniversary. 

On the following Thursday evening, 
an anniversary fellowship supper was 
held, at which time new tables, dishes 
and vases were used for the first time, 
practically all of which were donated 
by members of the church. 

Other recent improvements include 
the renovation of the pastor’s study 
and the laying of a new carpet. A hand- 
some fluorescent light was also pro- 
vided for the study by the Bethany 
Ladies’ Class. A fine set of four-tone 
chimes was installed by the church 
school for signal purposes. The offer- 
ings of the school average ten cents per 
member. 

November 8 a beautiful baptismal 
font in white oak was dedicated and 
used for the first time. Appropriately, 
it is a gift from the children of the 
church, who for some time have been 
making special contributions for this 
purpose. 


ST. MARK'S 


1135 O’PFARRELL STREET 


the West.” 


Dr. J. George Dorn, Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday Services 
9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 
Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Staa WJAS 


Ey. Lutheran Church 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church in 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO yeu 


are invited to attend Services at 
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Newcomers to Philadelphia Heartily Welcomed 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


9:00 A. M.—Sunday Morning Service 
10:00 A. M.—Sunday School 


6:30 P.M.—Luther League 
P.M.—Evening Service 


7:30 
11:00 A. Mi—Morning Worship (WDAS) 7:30 P.M.—Thursday Night(WDAS) - 


Dr. Stover’s Books 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 

“How Shall I Say It?” or “The Art of Public Speaking.” ae 00. 
“What Do We Know About Life After Death?” $1.0 
“T’ll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant.” 25 a pre 


PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
For School and Church 


Eldridge publications are Nationally known as 
clean and clever and all are without royalty. 


NEW PATRIOTIC MATERIAL 


LIBERTY COLLECTION 
Dialogs, Drills Recitations, Etc. 


HONORARY COLONEL, 3 boys, 5 girls....35¢ 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


THE LITTLE PATRIOT, 2 boys, 4 girls....35¢ 
Two timely plays for young folks. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR PLAYS 
Six good ones for young folks. 


SONG OF PAN AMERICA 
BIG FREE CATALOG sent on request. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


Franklin, Ohio, and Denver, Colo. 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
more Street. Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 


P. S. Baringer, D.D., 
- Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


are crowded in DAYTON and vicinity. 

The Inner Mission will help newcomers 

find residence and a church home. For- 

ward names to the Rev. F. R. Stone- 

burner, Superintendent, The Inner Mis- 

a League, 201 Commercial St., Dayton, 
io. 


he Book of Books 
is the Gift of Gifts 


GIVE a aktoral BIBLE 


Available at Your Bookstore 
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Women’s Auxiliary of 


Philadelphia Seminary 


A Five thousand dollar renovation 
project for the dormitory of the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary was 
voted at the meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary October 30. Deferred to a 
later date was a project of similar scope 
proposed for the Seminary Library. 

Necessary refurnishing, painting, and 
repair of the dormitory will begin im- 
mediately. The cost is to be met by 
annual dues: $1,000 is now in hand. 

The membership of the auxiliary is 
now 1,925. Rapid growth of the or- 
ganization, which is only three years 
old, will continue, according to the ex- 
pectations of the membership commit- 
tee, which is seeking an active key- 
woman in every congregation of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Extension of the organization in the 
United Synod of New York will begin 
at a meeting to be held at the Church 
House, New York City, December 2. 
Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, chairman of the 
extension committee, is arranging this 
meeting for the purpose of organizing 
the first New York Synod chapter. 

A 16-mm. film, in color, entitled 
“Men for the Ministry,” has been made 
at the seminary, and may be secured 
for showing by any interested group. 
Requests should be made to the secre- 
tary of the auxiliary. 

In her first report as president, Mrs. 
Theodore K. Finck, who was elected in 
June, said: “Our country’s military 
needs come first. The result is that 
whenever a meeting is planned or a 
forward step contemplated one hears 
the dismal wail, ‘No gas! no tires! No- 


body can come. Let’s not do it.’ We 


must not be fainthearted in our task. 
Certainly this is no time to relax our 
efforts in the building of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth and in laying a worthy 
foundation for American morals. If our 
automobiles won’t run, we'll use trains, 
trolleys, and buses. If these fail, we'll 
walk. The work must go on. There is 
always a way for Christ’s work.” 

A memorial service for Mrs. Luther 
D. Reed, a pioneer in establishing the 
auxiliary, was conducted by Mrs. Emil 
E. Fischer. Dr. Charles M. Cooper of 
the seminary faculty spoke on the pe- 
culiar significance of the date October 
4 in the history of Mt. Airy. On that 
day in 1777 the battle of Germantown 
began at the point now occupied by the 
seminary. It was October 4, 1889, that 
the dormitory was dedicated. October 
4, 1939, Dr. Luther D. Reed was in- 
augurated president of the seminary. 

“The recurrence of this date in years 
to come will signify advance, security, 
growth in the dedication of the lives of 
our people, Dr. Cooper said. 

TuHELMA S. Rurr, Sec. 
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Reformation Rallies 


LUTHERAN churches, including U. L. 
-C. A., American Lutheran and Augus- 
tana Synod congregations, held their 
annual Reformation Rally in the 
Municipal Stambaugh Auditorium in 
Youngstown, Ohio, Sunday evening, 
November 1. About forty congregations 
were represented and nearly 3,000 peo- 
ple filled to capacity the large audi- 
torium. 

Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive secre- 
tary of the National Lutheran Council, 
was the speaker for the evening and 
gave a timely address on’ “Faith 
Marches On.” His address very aptly 
applied the faith of the reformers to 
the needs of the present time and he 
spoke potently of the work that is be- 
ing carried on by the National Lutheran 
Council in support of orphaned mis- 
sions, among refugees, in the training 
centers for our armed forces, and 
among the dislocated families living 
under temporary conditions in defense 
areas, His plea for growing Lutheran 
unity was eloquent and fell on respon- 
sive hearts. 

The Lutheran Laymen’s League of 
the district of Youngstown gave more 
than $300 to cover the expenses of the 
service so that the offering might be 
given for work in Lutheran Service 
Centers. A small amount already held 
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for this cause, together with the offer- 
ing of the evening, will benefit our 
service centers by approximately $600. 
Mr. Walter Bartz, active layman of the 
community, supervised all matters in 
this connection. 

A Children’s Choir of about 175 
voices was trained for the service, and 
represented nearly all the congrega- 
tions sharing in the service. Rehearsals 
were held for six weeks prior to the 
rally and attendance at these rehearsals 
was almost perfect in spite of the dis- 
tances that some of the groups had to 
travel. Another unique characteristic 
of the service was that the complete 
Common Service was used. 


Ring the Wists BL 


The Boys in The Service 
of Our Country / 


Send them 


THE LUTHERAN 


It will bring them helpful Christian messages. 
It will be the connecting link between home, 
church, friends and patriotic duty. 


SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER 


New Gift Subscriptions only 


To Canada, $1.50. Foreign Countries, $2.00. 


Your Greetings will be sent to the person 
for whom you order the gift subscription. 


This offer is not good for renewals. 


Subscriptions, not gifts, $2.00 a year. 


Congregations, Church Societies, Brother- 
hoods, Sunday School Classes, keep in 
touch with your members in the service 
in this substantial way. 
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$1.25 


United Lutheran churches from 
Youngstown, Warren, Niles, Greenford, 
Leetonia, Lordstown, New Springfield, 
New Middletown, Ohio, and from 
Sharon and Farrell, Pa., were repre- 
sented in the churches sponsoring the 
rally. The liturgist was the Rev. J. L. 
Miller, pastor of Grace Church, Youngs- 
town, for more than forty-four years. 


Nine congregations representing four 
synods joined in a Reformation Rally 
in Bethel Church, Trenton, N. J., R. S. 
Bowers, D.D., pastor. The sermon, “Our 
Own House in Order,” was preached 
by the Rev, Paul T. Warfield, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Trenton. The rally, 
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The Children’s Choir at the Youngstown Reformation Rally 
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Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


Use Unified for EFFICIENCY 
in every department of 
alae LEAF Each odsuaday Schec! 
% ystem. FREE SAMPLES 
Arthur H. Strouse Publishing Co. 
Lakeside, Ohio sx xx exe an 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


held annually, is sponsored by the Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association of Trenton. 


Almost 500 members of the Lutheran 
congregations in Camden and vicinity 
gathered to celebrate the Festival of 
the Reformation in a rally November 1 
in Holy Trinity, Audubon, N. J., the 
Rev. P. W. Kapp pastor. The sermon, 
“The Reformation and the Modern Lu- 
theran,’ was preached by the Rev. 
Arthur G. Marcell, pastor of Trans- 
figuration Church, Philadelphia. The 
liturgists were the Rev. Harold Rowe, 
secretary, and the Rev. Harold Muffley, 
president of the Pastoral Association. 


The Rev. John Shannon, pastor of 
Bethany Church, Wisconsin Dells, Wis., 
has accepted the call of First Church, 
Billings, Mont., to become their pastor. 
Bethany Church now numbers 157 con- 
firmed members, has recently paid for 
a fine site, and hopes to build soon. 


Here Comes Dad! 


HE’LL KNOW HOW TO FIX MY BOAT 


Yes, Dad, he’s got every confidence in your ability to set 


things right. Today it’s easy — mending a broken toy — 
bandaging a hurt knee! But what about tomorrow? Plan now 
so that his unlimited confidence in you will never be shaken. 


Through insurance, you can guarantee him a good educa- 


tion. Insurance, too, is the one way you can secure his im- 
portant growing-up years in case anything should happen 
to you. Arrange now for adequate insurance protection. 


LUTHERAN: 


BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


608 Second Ave So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Woman’s League of 
Gettysburg College 


Tue thirty-first annual convention of 
the Woman’s General League of Get- 
tysburg College was held in Weidensall 
Hall, on the campus of Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa., November 5 
and 6. The president, Mrs. J. B. Baker 
of York, Pa., presided. There were in 
attendance 207, including officers, dele- 
gates. and visitors, representing the 
seventeen sub-leagues. 

This convention marked the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the completion of 
Weidensall Hall, the center of the Stu- 
dent Christian Association activities on 
the Gettysburg campus, and the first of 
such buildings to be erected on any 
college campus. 

Splendid reports were given by the 
Rev. Donald Heiges, secretary, and 
Robert W. Koons and Helen E. Mon- 
dorf, student president and vice-pres- 
ident, respectively, of the Student 
Christian Association. 

Among the outstanding features were 
the adoption of a new Constitution and 
By-laws and the opening of the New 
Golden Book of Victory, an honor book 
for the enrollment, at $5.00 per name, 
of men and women serving in the 
armed forces of their country. A 
shower of names for this book resulted 
in almost 100 charter names. 

Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen of Gettysburg 
Seminary was the guest speaker at the 
banquet Thursday evening in Huber 
Hall of the Women’s Division, and Mrs. 
Frederick K. Schwartz of Gettysburg 
presided. Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars 
entertained with a reading, and musical 
numbers were given by the Gettysburg 
College Quartet. Musical selections by 
the students added much to the pro- 
gram. 

The treasurer reported that $14,000 
had already been paid toward the 
$25,000 promised by the League for the 
proposed college chapel. The total re- 
ceipts for the year were $5,873.92. 

The following officers and chairmen 
were installed for the new year: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. B. Baker, York, Pa.; vice- 
president, Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., 
Duquesne, Pa.; secretary, Mrs. E. Mar- 
tin Grove, Harrisburg, Pa.; treasurer, 
Miss Grace P. Fuhrman, Baltimore, 
Md.; statistical secretary, Mrs. Thomas 
Mahlan, York, Pa:; historian, Mrs. 
Frederick K. Schwartz, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; registrar, Mrs. Thomas L. Cline, 
Gettysburg, Pa.; promotion, Mrs. J. F. 
Dapp, Harrisburg, Pa.; literature, Mrs. 
Frank Kramer, Gettysburg, Pa.; finance, 
Mrs. Percy D. Hoover, Waynesboro, 
Pa.; Junior Leagues, Mrs. J. C. Mc- 
Cartney, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The program for the 1943 convention 
will be in charge of the Baltimore 
League. Grace P. FUHRMAN. 


December 2, 1942 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


53.50 to 7.00 Double 


1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George H. Newton ~Manager. 


e George 
Hotel 4528 


Window Dedicated in 
Honor of Pastor 


A BEAUTIFUL stained glass window 
was dedicated recently at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Syracuse, N. Y., in 
honor of the Rev. Frederick C. Eller- 
man, who has been the faithful pastor 
of this congregation since 1913. The 
Rev. Gustav Huf, president of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the United Synod of 
New York, preached the sermon and 
dedicated the window, which was the 
gift of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the congregation. Mrs. Spero P. 
Chacona made the presentation on be- 
half of the Society and Mr. Charles 
Schramm, treasurer of the congrega- 
tion, accepted it. 

The window was designed and ex- 
ecuted by the Henry Keck Stained 
Glass Studios of Syracuse, and depicts 
the Nativity. 

October 11, St. Paul’s Church ob- 
served its sixtieth anniversary with 
special services and a reunion of sixty 
confirmation classes. Dr. Samuel Trex- 
ler, president of the United Synod of 
New York, preached the sermon, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Krause Bittel of East 
Cleveland, Ohio, the oldest confirmed 
member of the church (1883), attended 
the services. 

An anniversary banquet was held 
October 14 in the recreation hall. 
Thomas E. Kennedy, mayor of.the city, 
and Jerome Barnum, chairman of the 
War Council of Syracuse and Onondaga 
County, were the guest speakers. Wil- 


| 


liam L. Scheding, D.D., president of 
the Lutheran Pastors’ Association, ex- 
tended greetings, and Pastor Ellerman 
was toastmaster and chairman of the 
committee. He was assisted in the 
planning by the church council and the 
presidents of the various organizations. 

October 4 the following gifts were 
dedicated: altar, lectern and pulpit 
hangings, and book markers. 

St. Paul’s was organized in 1881 by 
the Rev. John Nicum, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Syracuse, to meet the 
needs of the Lutherans in the western 
part of the city, south of the Erie 
Canal. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Ellerman 
many improvements have been made. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. St. Peter’s Church 
recently celebrated their diamond 
jubilee with impressive services. The 
sermons were preached by Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of the United Synod 
of New York, and the Rev. Behrend 
Mehrtens of New Haven, Conn., who 
entered the ministry from St. Peter’s. 
Dr. J. G. F. Blaesi presented memo- 
rials in the name of the congregation, 
and these were accepted by Mr. C. J. 
Wefer, president of the church council. 
Dr. John Weyl and Mr. J. A. Wilkins 
participated in the services. 


OBITUARY 
Charles Edward Kistler, D.D. 


pastor for four decades in Reading, Pa., passed 
to his eternal reward in the Reading Hospital 
November 1. 

He was born in Kistler’s Valley, near Kemp- 
ton, Lehigh County, Pa., August 23, 1870, a son 
of William S. and Maria (Grim) Kistler. He 
received his elementary education in the public 
schools of that county. He taught for several 
years in the same schools, then conducted a 
private school in which he trained young folks 
for teaching and for college. 

He obtained his A.B. degree from Muhlenberg 
College in 1895 and was graduated from the 
Philadelphia Seminary in 1898. The same year 
he was ordained by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and became pastor of Alsace Lutheran 
Church, Reading, his first and only parish, 
which he served for forty-one years until his 
retirement in 1939. 

Besides building up a strong and active con- 
gregation, he served the church at large in 
various capacities. He was a member of syn- 
odical and institutional boards and committees 
and a member of the council of the Berks 
County Historical Society. He translated Luther’s 
Prayers, 1917; contributed articles for the Lu- 
theran Church Review, for THe LuTHERAN, and 
for the American Lutheran Survey. 

He was a trustee at the Topton Orphans’ 
Home for twenty-one years, president of the 
Board for eight years, and honorary president 
up to the time of his death. He served repeated 
terms as president of the Reading Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, member of 
the Reading Ministerial Association, Inner Mis- 
sion Society, and the Torch Club. The Mite 
Society at Alsace Church was founded by him. 
For many years he served on the board of the 
Reading School of Religious Leadership Training. 

He received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from his Alma Mater, Muhlenberg College. 

Surviving are his widow, Effie Elizabeth (nee 
Fisher); three brothers, Elmer of Linnville, the 
Rev. William W. Kistler of Pennsburg, and 
Stephen O. Kistler of New Tripoli; three sis- 
ters, Sallie and Kathryn, both of Allentown, and 
Mary, wife of Dr. A. F. Baver, Kutztown. 

Funeral services were conducted in the F. F. 
Seidel, Inc., funeral chapel at the convenience 
of the family, with the Rev. Luke S. Sweitzer, 
president of the Reading Conference, and the 
Rev. Dr. Morris S. Greth officiating. 

Entombment was made November 5 in the 
Memorial Mausoleum, Wyomissing Hills, West 
Reading, Pa. William F. Bond, 

Com. on Memoirs. 
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CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 
* Gold Leaf Crosses - 
*Wood Memorial Tablets - 


DeELONG&DELONG 


ISOS RACE ST. = PHILADELPHIA-PA 


2204 ALLEN+ST 
ALLENTOWN - PA 


115-25 METROPOLITAN “AVE 
KEW-GARDENS-NEW YORK 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description wpon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Books Worth Owning 


by PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON 
S.T.M., A.M., D.D. 


Say Thou Art Mine 


Nothing more helpful for the preacher’s 
foundation for his messages in teaching- 
preaching missions, nor for a study basis for 
lay readers and workers. $1.2 


Glad Tidings for the Meek 


Shows the way to the practice of Christ- 
mas living all through the year. 75 cents 


Order from your Bookstore, or 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


MARION 
GOLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 


College and last two 
years of High School 


in famous “blue 

grass”’ region of Vir- 

ginia. Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

é ee nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics. Music. Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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Gift Book Suggestions 


Our New and Kecent Publications 


ON WINGS OF HEALING 
Edited by Doberstein 


The superlative gift for the 
sick and shut-in. A beautiful 
book ministering hope and 
courage to those who suffer. 
The collection of prayers and 
readings contained in this book 
will meet the needs of persons 
in all kinds of affliction. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. $2.00. 


THE PASTOR AS A PERSONAL 


COUNSELOR 
Carl J. Schindler 


This manual is intended to serve the 
average pastor who is interested primarily 
in getting immediately a broad grasp on 
what is involved in personal counseling so 
that he can minister in this sphere in the 


course of his normal activity. $1.25. 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY 


MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 
Tappert and Doberstein 


Muhlenberg’s diary translated for the first 
time in the English language. An intimate 


revelation of his life and times. 


Subscription price for three volumes— 
$10.00; first payment, $3.50, due upon 
receipt of Vol. 1. 


REALITY IN PREACHING 


The Kessler Lectures 
Snyder, Piper, Blackwelder and Wiegman 


A series of lectures on preaching from 


the Lutheran point of view. $1.50. 


They cates 


im father 
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HOW SHALL | SAY IT 
Ross H. Stover 


This work represents the cul- 
mination of knowledge of the 
technique of public speaking 
gained by Dr. Stover through 
years of practical experience as 
an unusually effective preacher, 
radio and platform speaker, and 
a professor of public speaking. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 


THEY CALLED HIM FATHER 


E. Theodore Bachmann 
A biographical sketch in narrative style 
of John Christian Frederick Heyer. This 
notable personality whom people affection- 
ately called “Father” came by that title 
deservedly as few men in church life have 


fathered so many lasting undertakings. $1.75. 


THE PREACHER'S DOORKNOB 


Leander M. Zimmerman 
A delightful, a charming little book, filled 
with whimsical humor and kindly sym- 
pathy, it presents the drama of life as a 


minister sees it. 35 cents. 


A PASTOR WINGS OVER 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Samuel Trexler 
A delightful book of travel in South 
America involving intimate contacts with 
The 
need for a practical type of Christianity 


our, mission fields in that continent. 


here is stressed, also the opportunity which 
we have to support the growth of our Lu- 


theran church in this area. $1.25. 


THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY 
Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Proper Collects, used at Divine Wor- 
ship on Sundays and Festivals of the Church 
Year, considered in their historical setting 
and interpreted devotionally. Cloth. $2.00. 
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WHAT THEN IS CHRISTIANITY? 
Charles M. Jacobs. $1.00 
The true meaning of Christianity is here 


set forth in earnest and convincing lan- 


guage and with crystal clearness. 


MARTIN LUTHER. A Story of His 
Life. Elsie Singmaster. $1.00 
A fascinating account of the life of Lu- 
ther. Concise and presented in popular style, 


it will interest readers of all ages. 


THEN THE LIGHT CAME. Fred J. 
Fiedler. Paper. 60 cents 
A thrilling account of our work in India 
by one who has himself labored in this 
field. Full of human interest. 


KINGDOM_ PATHFINDERS. 
George Drach. Paper, 60 cents 
A group of brief biographies on mission- 

aries who have served the United Lutheran 

Church in the foreign field. 


‘WERE YOU THERE When They 
Crucified My Lord? Paul Zeller 
Strodach. Cloth. $1.50 

An unusual and colorful group of devo- 
tional readings based on the Passion Story. 
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Select appropriate gifts from 

our HOLIDAY CATALOG sent 

on request or which your pas- 

tor or S. S. superintendent 
will share with you. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets: 


Chicago 


Columbia 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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